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This is a useful resource article for the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series lesson for June 18. 


Tue biblical writers have much to say about the 
tongue. But the classical passage on that subject is 
in the Letter of James. This writer is a man of deep 
moral earnestness. He puts his emphasis on the 
fruits of faith rather than on faith itself. He is an 
extremely practical man. Indeed, he is as practical 
as the multiplication table and about as prosaic. But 
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May Not Sin 
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My Tongue’ 


By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


when he speaks of the tongue, he flashes like light- 
ning and almost rises into poetry. 

To him the tongue is a restless evil pacing its 
cage like a trapped animal. It is more savage and 
untamable than any creature of the jungle or any 
monster of the deep. It is a fire setting ablaze the 
whole cycle of nature while the tongue itself is fired 
by the very flames of hell. 

Now what James is saying in this strong indict- 
ment is not that the tongue is an evil in itself. He 
is rather emphasizing the power of the tongue. 
Naturally the tongue is no more an evil in itself 
than is any other organ of the body. It is neither good 
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nor bad, moral nor immoral. It is neutral, non- 
moral. In that it is like many other powers with 
which we have to deal. 

Take money, for instance. Money is surely not 
the root of all evil as Paul is often falsely accused 
of saying. Money is power. In the hands of a good 
man it can do endless good. In the hands of a bad 
man it can do endless evil. 


Dug from the mountainside, 

Washed in the glen, 

Servant am I or the Master of men. 

Earn me, I bless you; 

Steal me, I curse you; 

Grip me and hold me, a fiend shall possess you; 
Lie for me, die for me, covet me, take me, 
Angel or devil, I am what you make me. 


“The tongue is a fire.” But fire is not in itself an 
evil. It can be misused. It can torture, destroy, blast, 
kill. But it can comfort, warm, guide, empower. In- 
deed, about all the activities of our busy world would 
cease if our fires were to go out. 

Just as fire is power, so is the tongue. James is 
sure that there is nothing too bad to say about the 
tongue. There is no crime it has not committed, no 
cruel wound it has not inflicted, no light it has not 
put out. But if there is nothing too bad to say about 
the tongue, it is equally true that there is nothing 
too good to say about it. There is no fear it has not 
banished, no wound it has not healed, no kind of 
tear it has not dried. Here then is an instrument of 
vast power at our disposal. How shall we use it? 

Listen to an ancient poet as he faces this question: 


... I will guard my ways, 
that I may not sin with my tongue. (Psalms 39:1.) 


I will guard against the silly and ugly habit of 
profanity. Some time ago a dying man, to whom I 
believe I had ministered victoriously, lapsed into a 
coma and uttered a vile oath with his last breath. 
He was not to blame, save for the fact that he had 
so schooled his tongue in the language of the pit that 
it swore automatically. 

I will guard against confusing fun with filth and 
thus peddling vile or questionable stories. If Jesus 
was right in saying “Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaks,” then the teller of dirty 
stories is quite likely to be dirty on the inside. 

I will guard against faultfinding. This I will do, 
because to judge aright I must know not only all the 
facts of a situation but also the background that 
gave birth to it. In short, I must know as much as 
God. Since I have not attained that yet, I will guard 
against faultfinding as carefully as I guard against 
malicious gossip. 

I will keep this vow to avoid hurting others. To 
break it is to give pain. To break it is to become a 
killer of good names, a murderer of reputations. 
Reputation is not character. Still, it is of vast im- 
portance. It is a part of the capital with which we 
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must all do business. If I destroy my _ brother’s 
reputation, I am likely to destroy his usefulness. 

Not only so, but also I thereby endanger his char- 
acter. That trite saying, “Give a dog a bad name, and 
he will live up to it,” has lived because there is so 
much truth in it. How. easy it is to play the crook and 
the coward if everybody has already placed you in 
that role! But a single trusting soul who expects 
only the best from us can be as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. 

I will keep this vow, not only for the sake of 
others but also for my own sake. If faultfinding hurts 
others, it inflicts its sorest penalty on the fault- 
finder. Look for the worst in your fellows, and you 
will find it. Finding it, you will likely miss the best 
in them. Most tragic of all, the more you magnify 
the faults of others, the more you will minimize 
your own. This shuts the door to repentance. You 
may even pride yourself on your very shame. 

One of the worst devils in literature, I take it, is 
Iago in Othello. How skillfully he wielded his.tongue! 
With one murder and one suicide to his credit he 
could say with a kind of hellish glee, “I am nothing 
if not critical.” 

I am going to guard against the sin of using my 
tongue to stab another in anger. Perhaps Henry 
Drummond was right in saying that plain loss of 
temper has caused more heartache than almost any 
other evil. I know that there are certain psycholo- 
gists who advise that under proper provocation one 
should give way to his temper. Even one of our 
choicest poets (Tennyson) sings thus: 


Blessing on this falling out 
That all the more endears 
When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears! 


Yet I have serious doubts whether blistering words 
spoken in anger ever resulted in greater love. As 
for kissing with tears—I prefer mine with a dif- 
ferent sauce. 

But we are to bear in mind that this vow to guard 
one’s tongue is not purely negative. Those three 
mohkeys with hands over eyes, ears, and mouth are 
doing no great harm, but they are not for that reason 
saints. 

I have a friend who sometimes says as few as a 
dozen words a day. When one sought the secret of 
his silence he replied that in his younger years he 
said so much that he had to take back that he simply 
closed his shop. 

But silences can be just as deadly as the most 
cruel word. To refuse to defend an innocent friend, 
says Alexander Pope, is quite as bad as to 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer. 


Job was a man who kept sacred the vow to use 
his tongue in a positive fashion. Listen to what a 
friend said of him: “Your words have kept men on 
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their feet” (Job 4:4; Moffatt). What a tribute! We 
all tend to fall from one cause or another. 

Here I am with fifty joyous years of ministry be- 
hind me. God has been gracious. But what an un- 
payable debt I owe certain choice saints whose words 
kept me on my feet when I walked in slippery 
places. I can still hear the voice of one, a tenant 
farmer, as he would say to me, “God bless you. I’m 
holding you up.” 

How mightily did Ezekiel use his tongue! He so 
preached that he changed a valley of dry bones into 
a parade ground for the army of the King of kings. 

Just after Dunkirk, when the fate of Britain 
seemed sealed, I heard over the radio gallant words 
like these: “We are now fighting by ourselves alone, 
but we are not fighting for ourselves alone. Let us 
so conduct ourselves that if the empire should live 
a thousand years they should look back to this as 
its finest hour.” It is my conviction that these brave 
words went far toward keeping that nation on its 
feet and bringing it through as trying an ordeal as 
any modern nation ever faced. 

We do not have to be great in ability in order to 
help. Every day we have a chance “To sustain with 
a word” those who are weary. Never a week passes 
but that we may go, as did Jonathan in the long ago, 
to strengthen the hand of some hard-pressed David. 
According to the King James Version, the all-but- 
perfect woman described in the thirty-first chapter 
of Proverbs owes her crowning beauty to this— 
“In her tongue is the law of kindness.” 


Conversation is one of the most stimulating pleasures of life. 






Harold M. Lambert 


As long as our tongues work according to that 
law, they can keep men on their feet, even if the 
word spoken is a rebuke. I have observed that 
teachers and preachers who are patient enough to 
win the confidence of those they seek to serve can 
voice unpopular convictions without offense. 

In the early church there was a man from Cyprus 
named Joseph. This man so conducted himself that 
his name, though one of the most honored, would no 
longer fit. Therefore his friends felt they must give 
him a new name. “Son of encouragement” they 
called him. He had a way of putting heart into peo- 
ple who had lost hope. He knew how to dry a 
friend’s tears without resorting to the poor ex- 
pedient of a pocket handkerchief. 

What a vocation is that of the courage bringer! 
Everybody needs to be encouraged at one time or 
another. Everybody can encourage. When I think 
of how much more smoothly the friction-fretted 
machinery of everyday life would run if it were 
oiled a little more frequently and a lot more liberally 
with the fine lubricant of encouragement, and when 
I think we could do this by a right use of our 
tongues, I wonder why we treat the opportunity so 
lightly. 


Set a guard over my mouth, O Lorp, 
keep watch over the door of my lips. 


Then and only then shall we use aright the great 
power of the tongue. 














Irs easier these days to join The Methodist Church 
than to get on a bus.” An obvious overstatement, 
this charge sharpens a growing concern today among 
many leaders that our Methodist people have only 
a hazy idea of the nature of the church and of what 
it means to be a church member. 

Part of our difficulty lies in our heritage. The early 
Methodists organized themselves into societies, and 
some students have labeled them as sects. William 
Warren Sweet, for example, has written that “Meth- 
odism began as a sect movement within the Church 
of England,” but that it gradually lost most of these 
sect characteristics.1 


Wuat Is a Secr? 


A sect, according to Dr. Sweet, (1) rejects the 
idea of a state church, (2) opposes all creeds and 
confessions of faith, (3) rejects infant baptism, 
(4) holds to membership of an exclusive nature, 
(5) maintains strict discipline over personal habits 
and practices, and (6) tends toward a simple type 
of church organization.’ 

1 American Culture and Religion, by W. W. Sweet; Southern Meth- 


odist University Press, 1951; out of print; page 87. 
2 Ibid., page 82. 


anted: Churchmen 


Since The Methodist Church has its Articles of 
Religion and a historical liturgy, practices infant 
baptism, is broad in acceptance of members and 
tolerant toward their personal practices, uses a 
hymnody that is the product of the Christian cen- 
turies, and has a highly organized structure, it is 
obviously no longer a sect—if it ever was. : 

“In the Methodist heritage of the Church, then, | 
are to be found,” according to Frederick A. Nor- } 
wood, “two concepts in tension: the church type | 
and the sect type. .. . Without rejecting the larger 
entity of the Church of England, Wesley built within 
it a little church within a church . . . which, sharing 
in the life of the larger parish community, centered 
its life in the smaller community of ‘holy people’ 
who walked in the ways of the Holy Spirit.” 3 

On the other hand, as Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., has 
pointed out, neither the Wesleys in their day nor 
Methodism as it has developed since their time can 
be charged with the basic attitude of a sect, namely, 
the attitude that it alone has the true faith and that 
all others are wrong. 

Umphrey Lee made the same point in his last 
bock: “Methodism did not begin as a protest against 
the church to which its founders belonged. . . . The 





Mr. VERNON is editor of general publications and administra- 
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3 Church Membership in the Methodist Tradition, by Frederick A. 
Norwood; The Methodist Publishing House, 1958; pages 116-17. 

4 From “Methodist Worship in the Light of Article XIII,” in The 
Perkins School of Theology Journal, Winter, 1960. 








A. Devaney 


By WALTER N. VERNON 


Wesleys attempted to deepen and to correct the re- 
ligious life of the church which they loved, but they 
never wavered in their loyalty to it.” ® 


Wuat Is a CHuRCH? 


To some this may seem to be a needless question— 
each of us knows what a church (a denomination) 
is. But do we? Again we turn to Dr. Sweet. Char- 
acteristics of a church, he says, are that it (1) em- 
phasizes an official creed or confession of faith, 
(2) that it practices infant baptism which signifies 
initiation into the church, and (3) that it has an 
elaborate organization (with synodical or episcopal 
types of church government). We note that these 
are, of course, the opposite of the marks of a sect. 

What do our own Articles of Religion say? Article 
XIII declares: “The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men in which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance, in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same.” 

This statement has deep historical roots reaching 
back to the Reformation. Wesley took this article 
from the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 


5 Our Fathers and Us, by Umphrey Lee; Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 1958; pages 3, 4. 
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land promulgated by Queen Elizabeth in English 
in 1571 and in Latin in 1563. These Thirty-nine 
Articles were basically a revision of Edward VI’s 
Forty-two Articles of 1553 which were based on 
the Augsburg Confession made by Lutheran the- 
ologians as early as 1530. For example, Article VII 
of the Augsburg Confession reads: “. . . The Church 
is the congregation of saints . . ; , in which the Gospel 
is rightly taught .. . and the Sacraments rightly ad- 
ministered [according to the Gospel].” 


THE CuurcH Is Gop’s CREATION 

“The Church is of God,” declares our ritual, and 
elsewhere Christians are called “God’s own people” 
(1 Peter 2:9). At Pentecost “those who received his 
word were baptized, ... And the Lord added to their 
number day by day .. .” (Acts 2:4la, 47b). The 
Christian church was thus created by God’s Holy 
Spirit, and it has come down to our times through 
many trials and tribulations. Sometimes it has been 
close to the spirit of its Lord and Master, and some- 
times it has sadly failed him. 

But it is God’s church, not ours. We do not de- 
termine Christ’s lordship; we do not create the high 
and holy demands for membership; we do not de- 
termine who may be admitted to its fellowship or 
who may be excluded. 

True, we sometimes try to play God by doing these 
things. 


But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own; 

And we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own.® 


THE CuHurcH Is THE FAMILY OF ALL BELIEVERS 


The church is variously described as a community 
of believers, a redemptive fellowship, the body of 
Christ. Each of these phrases sets forth a significant 
aspect of the nature of the church. Christians in the 
church hold specific beliefs about God, Jesus Christ, 
salvation, the church, and other doctrines. Further- 
more, they are bound to each other and to God in re- 
lationships that may be redemptive when they are 
marked by humility, acceptance, forgiveness, and 
active good will. 

The church is an organic unit or body of Chris- 
tians, not just a collection of individuals. As the body 
is a unity of various parts, so is the church made 
up of many members. In a family all the members 
are related by birth; in the church all the members 
are bound together by having come into the family 
of God through baptism. The heart of the church is 
the people within it who “gather together to ask the 
Lord’s blessing.” 

This church of Jesus Christ contains persons of all 
ages (through their baptism and nurture infants 
are a part of this fellowship), of all types and kinds, 
and of all races. “For in Christ Jesus you are all 
sons of God, through faith. For as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There 


From “God Our Father” by Frederick W. Faber. 
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is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female, for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3: 26-28). 

Some would limit church membership to adults, on 
the theory that only adults are able to make an in- 
telligent and responsible decision for Christ. But this 
puts our relation to God and Christ entirely on the 
basis of intellect, whereas it is chiefly one of love and 
trust. To exclude children and youth from the family 
of God makes it a less inclusive fellowship than our 
earthly families are. In such a view the church 
tends to become optional, almost an appendage to 
Christianity—not an integral part of it. In contrast, 
let us remember Jesus’ declaration: “Let the chil- 
dren come to me, .. . for to such belongs the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matthew 19:14). 

Some would limit the church to others of their 
own kind—class, race, culture. But all such limita- 
tions are artificial and unbrotherly. They inevitably 
melt away when God’s love has full sway in our 
lives. Christ came to minister to the ungodly, the 
unrighteous, the sinners, the unlovely. 


Is CHurRcH MEMBERSHIP MEANINGFUL? 


The original Methodist movement began because 
church membership had lost much of its meaning for 
many people in England. Some students feel that the 
same thing is true in our own day. Some thoughtful 
persons feel that many persons belong to the church 
simply because it is “the thing to do.” 

Martin Marty writes: “Everyone ‘belongs’ [to the 
church] with minimal commitment at minimal ex- 
pense. Success-minded congregations make it all too 


clear in their solicitation [of new members] that ad- | 
mission to the church is by handshake with the smil- ~ 
ing pastor.” 7 And Dr. Norwood declares that “Bar- ~ 
gain-counter church membership on a mass-produc- = 
tion basis does not lead into the Church of the | 


living God.” § 

For some years we have been saying that a 
church is made up of both saints and sinners. It 
seems that we have almost left the impression that 
it doesn’t matter much which we are. John Calvin 
believed that it does matter: 

“We are not our own; therefore let us, as far as 
possible, forget ourselves and all things that are 
ours. On the contrary, we are God’s; therefore let 
his wisdom and will preside in all our actions. We 
are God’s; toward him, therefore, as our only legiti- 
mate end, let every part of our lives be directed.” ® 

Certainly church membership was meaningful to 
many of our fathers. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam re- 
calls the faithful men and women he has known 
who have experienced the love of God: 

“They have knelt at church altars. They have 
studied in church classes. They have worshiped in 
church services. They have read the Scriptures and 
prayed. They have sung the hymns of the faith. They 

7 The New Shape of American Religion, by Martin Marty; Harper and 
Brothers, 1959; page 117. 


8 Norwood, op. cit., page 120. 
® Quoted by Marty; op. cit., page 34. 
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have learned to love one another and to serve even 
the least of these. The nature of the Church is likely 
to be apprehended better by participating in its life 
than by long debate concerning its history.’’ 1° 


Ir Curist Lives WITHIN You 


Certainly there must be a quality about our rela- 
tionships that is determined by our commitment to 
God. “You cannot, indeed, be a Christian at all un- 
less you have something of his spirit in you. Now 
if Christ does live within you his presence means 
that your sinful nature is dead, but your spirit be- 
comes alive because of the righteousness he brings 
with him. . . . Once the Spirit of him who raised 
Jesus from the dead lives within you he will, by 
that same Spirit, bring to your whole being new 
strength and vitality” (Romans 8:9-11).1! 

















primarily in the office and the factory, on the sales 
floor, in the union hall, and in executive meetings. 
We are called as Methodist Christians to consider 
again the task to which our united Methodism was 
consecrated at the Uniting Conference in 1939: 


“We consecrate this Church 

For the worship of God in praise and prayer; 
For the ministry of the Word; 

For celebration of the Holy Sacraments. 


We consecrate this Church 

For the guidance of childhood; 

For the sanctification of the family; 

For the training of youth in faith and knowledge. 


We consecrate this Church 
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Divisions of class, race, and culture should melt away within the fellowship of the church. 


One of the next genuine advances that must be 
made in The Methodist Church is the development 
of a procedure through which adults especially shall 
receive meaningful and specific training in church- 
manship. This must be a training program that adults 
will find enriching and rewarding. This will bring a 
new dignity to the place of laymen in the church. It 
will give the layman a new understanding that his 
day-by-day job is the area where he can make his 
chief Christian witness. He will come to see that his 
highest calling is to show forth Christ in all his rela- 
tionships—not just and not most importantly on 
Sunday. Rather he will see that he is to witness 

10 A Testament of Faith, by G. Bromley Oxnam; Little, Brown and 
Company, 1958: page 127. 


“1 From The New Testament in Modern English, © J. B. Phillips, 
1953. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 


For the edifying of the body of Christ; 

For the cure of souls that doubt; 

For the persuasion of those who have not yet be- 
lieved; 

For the evangelization of the world; 

For the promotion of righteousness, Christian unity, 
and good will. 


We consecrate this Church 

For the redemption of character; 

For brotherhood with all men; 

For the ennobling of this life and the deepening of 
the assurance of the life eternal.’ !2 
12 From the liturgical prayer of Consecration, of the Uniting Confer- 


ence, May 10, 1939; quoted in The Long Road to Methodist Union, by 
John M. Moore; Abingdon Press, 1943; page 215. 
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This article is a valuable additional resource for 
the International Lesson Series lesson for June 4. 


We are all in this business of living and will be at 
it as long as we live. We did not begin in a vacuum; 
each of us has had to pick up where he is and carry 
on from there. Accepting ourselves has been a con- 
tinuing problem and opportunity. Accepting what 
life offers, the given elements in any situation, is a 
day-to-day challenge. Each of us in his own way 
learns to meet life here and now, or we develop our 
various ways of escaping it or of sulking because it 
is not different from what it is. 

You probably find, as I do, that with this as with 
many of life’s important questions, “Sometimes I’m 
up, sometimes I’m down’”—just as in the spiritual. 
Stop a second and hum another one to yourself— 


Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen; 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 


We come again and again to the point of facing our- 
selves alone. Oh, there are ample resources to help 
us, but so often they are just out of reach. It comes 
down to each individual alone with his God. 


THe AUTHORITY OF LirE EXPERIENCE 


Whether we take a philosophical, a theological, 
a behavioral, or just a plain common-sense approach, 
we deal basically with the same material but in dif- 
ferent terms. My search for life’s more significant 
meanings leads me far and wide, high and low. But 
no matter how many books I read, or how many 
great men I learn from, or how effectively I pray, it 
is the authority of my individual life experience that 
really counts—my daily encounters with people and 





Dr. Stusss is director, Community Mental Health Service, 
Georgia Department of Public Health and adult superintend- 
ent, Glenn Memorial Methodist Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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By TRAWICK H. STUBBS 


things, my relationships, my little successes and 
failures. All my values—secondhand or firsthand— 
my knowledge, my insight, my spiritual awareness 
take on true meaning and significance only when 
they are lived. 

I feel a great reluctance to write about this subject 
on a personal basis. I am afraid you will expect me 
to prove myself an expert by quoting a lot of other 
experts. This is in part the problem of my own 
struggle for self-acceptance. However, secure in the 
conviction that there is no substitute for the author- 
ity of life experience, I shall risk sharing some things 
that have real meaning to me. You may test my 
generalizations against the specifics of your own life 
experience. 


FrRoM RESENTMENT TO TOLERANCE 


One of the joys of life is that we can continue to 
learn new things from old experiences and then 
hopefully apply what we learn to current experience. 

At age sixteen I suffered a great indignity. Four 
boys, high up on a railroad embankment, threw 
things at me as I walked along the street thirty-five 
feet below. Pieces of coal and clinkers hit all around 
me, while one was a direct hit on my leg. Not only 
was I outnumbered, but I couldn’t throw that high 
with any force. 

The frustration and resentment of the situation 
were increased by the fact that they were Negro 
boys. Also, I was bewildered—why should they 
throw at me? I hadn’t done anything to them! On 
later reflection I felt some degree of satisfaction in 
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Accepting oneself is a continuing problem and opportunity. (A scene from the Talk Back program, “The Secret.”’) 


realizing that this may not have been a personal at- 
tack on Trawick Stubbs but was more likely just 
scme Negro boys throwing at a white boy—not too 
unusual in Savannah in 1926. 

Some years later I recalled this experience in a 
group discussion. In reflecting on it, I saw this as a 
situation in which some boys had some angry feel- 
ings they had to express by hostile acts toward 
anyone close enough to provide a target. Just last 
year in a group discussion in a Sunday-school class 
I used this incident to illustrate certain aspects of 
growth. It was pointed out that my self-centered 
view that the boys were throwing at me as an indi- 
vidual changed to a group-centered view of blacks 
against whites. I shifted from egocentric to ethno- 
centric orientation. 

Dissatished, however, with what we call cate- 
gorical thinking and the undiscriminating use of 
stereotypes, I moved on to a view that stressed the 
similarity of people rather than their differences. I 
looked at this incident in terms of some basic prin- 
ciples in the dynamics of human behavior. Thinking 
of the boys as human beings who behaved like other 
human beings increased my tolerance for their be- 
havior. 


FRoM TOLERANCE TO ACCEPTANCE 


Tolerance, however, is not enough. Compared 
with intolerance it is a virtue, but there is an ele- 
ment of condescension in tolerance which makes it a 
vice when compared with acceptance. How can I 
grow beyond tolerance to true acceptance? How do 


I learn to accept without condoning or condemning? 
How can I see what is right and good and positive 
in a situation and place more emphasis on that than 
on what is wrong? How can I avoid bringing a lot 
of old unfinished business into a new human ex- 
perience? 

In the group discussion I faced the question of 
why I assumed the rock-throwing was a hostile act. 
It is both disconcerting and encouraging to keep un- 
covering more and more unwarranted assumptions 
in the way we have perceived or interpreted other 
people’s behavior. Rock-throwing may be an act of 
anger or hostility, but it may be something else. 

We see many daily examples of displacement of 
our feelings. Most of us are familiar with the fact 
that often when we are angry without awareness of 
the cause of the anger, we find a handy object (such 
as the nearest person) to use as a target for our 
anger. 

We do the same thing in expressing our needs 
for growth. For example, growing boys have a need 
to develop skill in throwing. For this they need a 
target—and a moving target is more challenging. If 
there had been a dog or a cat handy, perhaps I 
wouldn’t have been chosen as a target. Why not as- 
sume that the boys felt exuberant rather than 
angry? It is true they were somewhat~indifferent 
to the rights and feelings of a fellow human being. 
It seems they viewed me simply as an object in their 
environment. But, as someone has said, it is a rather 
common error to use things that we should love 
and to love things we should use. 








SeLF-ACCEPTANCE AND ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 


Acceptance of myself is closely related to my ac- 
ceptance of others. We could almost paraphrase the 
Lord’s Prayer, substituting “accepting” for “forgiv- 
ing trespasses,” and pray “accept us and thereby en- 
able us to accept ourselves as we accept others.” I 
believe God has built this connection between ac- 
cepting others and accepting ourselves into the 
nature of human existence. Each depends in an im- 
portant way upon the other. 

Suppose I started with the assumption that in any 
human situation if I were subject to similar forces of 
circumstance, I might not do so well as the person I 
criticize. My attitude would be, If I behaved like 
that, what kinds of forces acting upon me and 
within me could explain it? How quickly we would 
develop skill in empathy, in standing in another’s 
shoes! What rich nourishment we could provide one 
another for social, emotional, and spiritual growth! 

It is hard to admit to myself that I could be the 
kind of person I have criticized. But this may be an 
essential step—to accept the fact that potentially 
I can sink to any depth—murderer, thief, rapist. But 
always and at the same time there is within me the 
potential saint as well. This, I find, I must learn 
again and again, but I know the joy of accepting my 
human weakness as the total weakness of all man- 
kind. 


ACCEPTING THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


Early one summer morning I had an unexpected, 
deep spiritual experience during a deceptively 
simple bit of yard work. I moved some grass from 
a flower bed to a bare spot on the lawn. The im- 
patient disgust for grass-the-enemy was replaced by 
a tender respect for grass-the-friend, a helper in 
making a prettier lawn. As I did it I had thought of 
the definition of a weed as “a plant out of place” 
and had reflected on the experience as an adventure 
in appropriateness. 

Later, when I was sharing these thoughts with 
the family at breakfast, I recalled that I had started 
the day by reading in Psalms 37: “Fret not thyself 
because of the wicked.” The relation between at- 
titudes toward people, attitudes toward things, and 
my inner feelings of belonging with and being a part 
of all, hit me with an impact I shall never forget. 

The great discovery was that it was possible to 
have tender feelings toward weeds. Furthermore, 
my goals and my desires determined whether I per- 
ceived grass and people as good or bad. A slight 
shift in position changed the inappropriate to the ap- 
propriate. If the grass had remained inappropriate in 
my view, it would have seemed so because (1) I saw 
the world centered in my desires and (2) I failed 
to lend a helping hand in changing it to an ap- 
propriate position. In how many ways does this 
apply to our feelings about other people? 


BARRIERS TO ACCEPTANCE 


There are pitfalls in our efforts to be helpers in 
changing people from inappropriate to appropriate. 
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I may be so eager to be the kind of person who does 
other people good that, like the boys who threw at 
me, I use people as objects in my environment— 
targets for my need to do good, without too much 
concern for their rights or feelings. Most of us who 
call ourselves Christians have a knotty problem at 
this point. 

Perhaps it would be good grist for the discussion 
mill to explore this idea further with your class. 
This is it: We learn most about what love means 
from the same people (parents and subsequent 
parent substitutes) who are supposed to tell us how 
we should behave. Thus for most of us a strong 
linkage is established between loving people and 
telling them what to do. Now add to this the sense of 
duty we develop with the idea that Christians ought 
to love everybody. Too often it ends up with the 
conclusion (which of course we are reluctant to ad- 
mit to ourselves) that our principal duty as Chris- 
tians is to tell other people how they ought to be- 
have. 

We suffer much because people won’t do what we 
think they should do. Have you ever stopped to 
notice how much human energy goes into lamenting 
the failures and shortcomings of other people? The 
end result of too much of this is well dramatized by 
the popular cartoon of an ugly little man, withdrawn 
and alone in his tiny little box, scowling as he 
grumbles, “People are just no good.” 


FRoM SELF-CENTERED TO Gop-CENTERED 


Whatever the situation, I can find joy in accepting 
it in proportion to my capacity for perceiving the 
world as God-centered rather than self-centered. 
But this is a matter of continuing growth—much of 
it painful. Pain is quite relative. If I bang my chil- 
dren hard in a game when we're all having fun, the 
pain probably isn’t even noticed. A slight tap, if 
given in anger and disapproval, may very well cause 
enduring pain. 

What any life situation does to me depends on how 
I perceive life and my relation to it. If I am aware 
of joyous partnership with a loving Father, I find 
him in the situation itself, however bad it is. If I 
expect suffering, I'll find it in almost any situation. 
The pain and anguish we endure is often the result 
of a deep demand within us that we suffer, rather 
than being caused by the object of our anguish. We 
grow out of this as we grow in awareness of our 
oneness with God, with our fellow men, and with all 
the given elements in life situations. 

All around us every day are helpful reminders in 
this never-ending growth adventure. For example, 
a recent morning newspaper carried a story headed 
“Psychiatry finally wins acceptance in household of 
religion.” The point emphasized was the crux of the 
matter we’re discussing—the good news that a funda- 
mental of both Christianity and psychiatry is the 
doctrine of acceptance of imperfect man. Paul Tillich 
was quoted: ‘Present theology can say again that 
acceptance by God of him who is not able to accept 
himself is the center of the Christian message.” 
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between a man and a woman for a permanent 
union. The marriage ceremony is the public ratifica- 
tion of this contract in the presence of witnesses. 
The two parties to the contract marry each other 
(whether they do so before a pastor or a justice) 
and are the ministers of the nuptial bond. 

When the church presides over the marriage cere- 
mony, it becomes the principal witness of the con- 
tract. Through its minister the church bestows 
God’s blessing upon the union. Prayer is offered 
that the parties concerned may have grace to ful- 
fill their vows each to the other, so that “their home 
may be a haven of blessing and a place of peace.” 

It is interesting to note, then, that our marriage 
customs, rather than coming from the Jews, were 
taken over by the early Christians from the Romans. 
Massey Shepherd, an outstanding liturgical author- 
ity, states that the old Romans had a solemn public 
betrothal, marked by the giving of mutual consent 
by the persons to be married. The contract itself was 
then delivered, and at that time hands were joined 
and a kiss exchanged, the ring was given to the 
woman, and the dowry to the man.! 

The marriage itself took place at a later time. 
Here the parties were crowned with flowers (the 
bride wearing a veil), and a special sacrificial loaf 
or cake was shared. A priest then offered an animal 
sacrifice, and the ceremony concluded with a feast. 

During the Middle Ages, although the preliminary 
engagements and espousals were usually made with 
the sanction of the clergy, the actual marriage was 
conducted in the presence of laymen. The distinctive 
Christian ceremony came to be the nuptial Eucharist 
or Holy Communion. It did not become common 
until the eleventh century for the clergyman to of- 
ficiate at the preliminary ceremonies. 

The remains of this old pattern may be seen in 
our marriage service. The giving of consent is seen 
as the minisier asks, “Wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife... ?” There follows then the 
“siving away of the bride” by her father (a contribu- 
tion of the Teutonic people). The wedding itself is 
still conducted by the couple, the minister only 
prompting them in the familiar “I, John, take thee, 
Mary, to be my wedded wife...” and “. . . with this 
ring I thee wed... .” 

It is then that the church, through the pastor, 
prays for God’s grace to dwell with the couple and 
for God’s blessing on their union. It is becoming 
more common for the Communion to follow the 
marriage ceremony; the proposed revisions for The 
Book of Worship includes instructions as to which 
parts of the liturgy shall be used at such a time, 
namely, “the General Confession, the Prayer for 
Pardon, the Prayer of Consecration, the Invitation, 
the Words of Communion, and the Benediction.” 

We see that folkways have clustered about the 
marriage ceremony, and they continue to do so. 
Sometimes this is good, sometimes not. We may be 
glad for the extent to which the church has taken 


1 Massey Hamilton Shepherd, Jr., The Oxford American Prayer Book 
Commentary; Oxford University Press, 1950; page 300. 
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unto itself the celebration of this important step in 
the lives of two people. 

In the face of a continually rising divorce rate in 
America, that for couples married in the church is 
significantly lower. This stability is surely not due 
to any magic, but rather to the sort of people who 
seek the church at this time. An increased sense of 
responsibility is engendered in a couple through 
this solemn service. The time involved in arranging 
a church wedding may save a couple from marrying 
in haste only to repent at leisure. The blessing and 
guardianship of God through his church is sig- 
nificant. 


WEDDING PLANS 


What shall we look for, and how shall we plan for 
the church wedding? First, let us plan to have it in 
the church. To be sure, it can be celebrated any- 
where. A garden wedding can be lovely, but it can 
also be ruined by unfortunate weather. A home 
wedding may be charming, but at the best a home is 
“made over” for such an event, and unless the group 
of guests is very small, it is awkward. Many churches 
have a chapel where smaller weddings may be held 
conveniently. Even if one of these is lacking, I am 
convinced that the chancel of the church is more 
appropriate for this event than the parsonage or any 
other residence. 

In arranging for a wedding, the first bit of advice 
should be written large: BEGIN IN PLENTY OF 
TIME. This event is too important to rush into. 
Furthermore, couples coming at the last moment 
may find the minister with a conflicting appointment 
or the church building already scheduled for another 
event. Also, most ministers will want time for one 
or more unhurried conferences with the engaged 
couple well in advance of the marriage date. 

Getting ready for a wedding is usually a time of 
emotional stress for any couple, so as many details 
as possible should be gotten out of the way early. 
Do not wait until the week before the service to get 
the license. Make reservations for the wedding trip 
in advance. Contact early everyone whom you want 
to participate in the wedding. Make arrangements 
with florist and photographer if you are going to 
want these services. 

Different churches and ministers have different 
ways of handling weddings, so I hope that no one will 
feel that these words are in any sense spoken with 
particular authority. They are influenced by our 
official Methodist marriage ritual and based upon 
practices in Methodist churches. 

An engaged couple going to see the pastor of a 
church will want to find out exactly that church’s 
policy concerning weddings. Is there a charge for 
the use of the building? May the reception be held 
in the church? What is the usual fee for the organist? 
Is there an honorarium for the custodian? 

At this high point in their lives, a couple will want 
their closest friends to be with them in the ceremony. 
This should be the guiding motivation as the bridal 
party is selected. There ought to be no consideration 
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of how many are needed to look impressive or “After 
all, there were ten at Sally’s wedding.” 

Ring bearers and flower girls are fine if there are 
friends or family members who would like to play 
these roles and whom you would like to have. But 
don’t have children in the service “because flower 
girls look so precious!” And don’t worry about what 
small children will do at the wedding, for at best 
they are unpredictable. 

It is traditional for the bride to wear white, but 
she is bound by nothing. She should wear something 
becoming and something that is in keeping with 
her financial circumstances. Formal attire for the 
men is governed by these same considerations. 

How shall the church be decorated? The answer is, 





Clark and Clark 


wants one. Sometimes there is even a choir, although 
this is difficult to arrange. 

What music shall be sung? Here we speak em- 
phatically—Only music that is appropriate to the 
time and place. Many songs sung at weddings are 
more or less appropriate as expressions of romantic 
love, but few are appropriate at all within the church. 

A good rule of thumb is that vocal music for church 
services should be taken from Scripture or addressed 
to God. Almost any song of thanksgiving is appro- 
priate to a wedding, as are also many hymns of quiet 
dedication. But you will look a long way before you 
find anything more appropriate than a musical set- 
ting of Ruth 1:16-17 (“Entreat me not to leave 
thee .. .”), 1 Corinthians 13 (the “love” chapter), 





The solemn and holy nature of a church wedding gives a couple an increased sense of responsibility for their marriage. 


With good taste. A wedding is not a flower show, 
nor is it to be desired that the chancel look like a 
bower. Flowers on the altar and possibly two stand- 
ing containers with floral arrangements will be am- 
ple in most circumstances. Lighted candles can add 
charm and beauty to the service. Here again, good 
taste and good sense should rule; and it is not neces- 
sarily true that if some are good a lot are better. By 
all means, when the decorations are all in place, the 
— must be as much of a worship center as be- 
ore. 

Will there be a soloist? Certainly, if the couple 


or “O Perfect Love” (The Methodist Hymnal, 431). 

You may wish to consider the possibility of a con- 
gregational hymn at the wedding. You never saw it 
done? Very well, don’t most couples feel that their 
love is unique? Why, then, must their wedding be 
just like every other wedding that anyone ever 
attended? 

Something along the same line may be said con- 
cerning the organ music used for prelude, proces- 
sional, recessional, and postlude. Most organists are 
very willing to use any appropriate music the couple 
may select. If variety is desired but selection is 
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limited by ignorance of the field, a discussion with 
the organist would probably result in satisfactory 
choices. 

The final decision in all matters regarding the 
ceremony and use of the church lies with the pastor 
in charge. It is extremely poor taste for the couple 
or any member of the family to show up with an 
etiquette book for the minister to follow or to en- 
gage a professional consultant from some depart- 
ment store to serve as an authority. 


Surety there will be a rehearsal—preferably on 
the evening before the service and scheduled so as 
to allow plenty of time to deal with any spots that 
prove difficult or to work patiently with any mem- 
bers of the party who turn out to have “two left 
feet.” It should always be borne in mind that the 
church is a holy place and that the rehearsal is for 
a religious ceremony. Decorum need not be stilted, 
but it ought to be respectful and, by all means, sober. 

Usually the marriage service will start with a prel- 
ude. If possible, this should begin about half an 
hour before the time set for the service, as the first 
guests begin to arrive. Ushers should be there and 
in place before any guests are present. Sometimes 
candles are lighted at the beginning of, or during the 
prelude, while on other occasions they are lighted 
immediately before the processional. If (in spite of 
all that has been said) secular pieces are to be used 
for vocal numbers, these should be placed during 
the prelude. 

At the close of the prelude the groom’s mother is 
seated in the front pew on the right side, facing the 
altar. Immediately thereafter the bride’s mother is 
seated in the front pew on the left, and all is in readi- 
ness for the processional. As the processional starts, 
the men of the wedding party come in from the right 
side and take their places before the chancel. The 
minister also comes in at this time. He may precede 
the men or come in from a separate room. 

As the members of the party arrive at the chancel, 
they should turn, facing the entrance, with their 
faces either directly or obliquely toward the congre- 
gation, so that they are facing the bride as she enters. 
As the bride takes her position by the groom, the 
entire party should turn together, facing the altar 
for the remainder of the service. The bride’s father 
remains standing just behind her until he steps for- 
ward to give her in marriage. 

This is the position for the opening acts of the 
service—the address to the congregation, the charge 
to the couple, the espousal, and the giving in mar- 
riage. After the bride’s father has been seated, the 
minister and couple, together with their first two 
attendants, may move up toward the altar or com- 
munion table, if the architecture of the church makes 
this feasible. A sacred solo or a hymn may also be 
sung at this point. 

The betrothal or exchanging of marriage vows 
then follows. Surely the couple will be familiar with 
these words, whether or not they commit them to 
memory. They ought to speak up clearly, as if they 
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were proud of each other, and they should look 
into each other’s eyes as they speak. The directions 
in the ritual concerning the holding of hands should 
be observed carefully, as this action is very ancient 
and of deep significance. 

Usually the rings are carried by the first two at- 
tendants, and the minister gets them from these 
persons at this point in the ceremony. If there is only 
one ring, it is carried by the best man. The minister 
ought to hold the rings so that they may be seen 
while he speaks about them, and he may very well 
turn and face the altar while praying that God may 
bless their exchange. 


WHEN shall the couple kneel? The exact direction 
is never given in our services. The present Book of 
Worship finds them kneeling for the Lord’s Prayer. 
In the proposed revisions for the book, this situation 
is not made specific until the benediction. In the 
Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 there was no direc- 
tion for kneeling until the blessing, which came as a 
separate act after the entire service as we know it. 
Church of England usage instructs the couple to 
kneel immediately after exchanging rings. This 
seems logical, as they are then kneeling for prayer. 

One is not quite certain why the revisers of our 
Book of Worship suggest that the Lord’s Prayer 
should follow at this point, except, perhaps, that it 
comes at this point in the service of the Episcopal 
Church. The position of the prayers in our current 
official ritual is that of the older pattern of the 
Church of England as given us by John Wesley. In 
any event, all heads should be bowed for prayer and 
the entire congregation ought to join in the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Sometimes it happens that the Lord’s Prayer is 
given as a solo. This is surely not reprehensible, but 
many Methodists dislike having the minister, choir, 
or soloist offer a prayer intended for the people’s lips. 

Persons who have been members of the church 
will find deep significance in the use of Holy Com- 
munion as the crowning act of the marriage cere- 
mony. Thus the first act of the couple as husband 
and wife is to share in Christian worship at this 
highest level. We have already seen what parts of 
the liturgy ought to be used as a minimum. Scripture 
lessons, solo, hymn or anthem may, of course, be 
added, as well as other parts of the liturgy. If Scrip- 
ture passages are read, these are appropriate: Ephe- 
sians 5:20-33 or 1 Corinthians 13 and Matthew 
19: 4-6. 

If Communion is celebrated, ancient usage seems 
to indicate that the final blessing of the marriage 
rite should be used before Communion and that the 
Communion benediction should close the entire serv- 
ice. 

This is a great event—this binding of two hearts 
as one—and the service should speak of it. Whether 
the setting is simple or elaborate, it should say plain- 
ly to everyone: These are Christians being married, 
and their union is sanctified by Christ and by his 
church. 
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Just when and where the idea of 
wedding rings originated is un- 
known. Yet, these bands denoting 
wedlock have appeared through- 
out the history of civilization. 
Every race or creed of people have 
had their own belief concerning 
the matter of wedding rings. 
Hence the rings have varied in 
style as well as materials. ... 


The Grecians wore wedding 
rings and believed a certain com- 
munication existed between the 





A Grecian wedding ring with Greek in- 
scription. The date is unknown. 


The Temple dome on this Jewish ring 
covers words carved on a gold plate, 
reading ‘“‘Mazzal Tob.” 





heart and the ring finger. They 
claimed a certain vein occasioned 
a peculiar intimacy and sympathy 
between the ring finger and heart 
known only to man and wife. 


[Certain] Jewish people used 
rings that must have been an in- 
spiration to the wearer. Usually 
[the ring was] a massive affair 
with the replica of a temple on it 
and a gold plate beneath, upon 
which was inscribed ‘“Mazzal 
Tob” or “Good Luck.” Ancient 
English rings also bore similar 
plates, usually bearing such in- 





The wedding band among Icelanders 
is made of bone by the groom. 
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A 
Brief 
Wedding 

Ring 
History 


By GEORGE E. BERGMAN 


* 





This ring is from the Gallo-Roman 
period of the fifth century and is in- 
scribed with the names of both the 
bride and the groom. 


This ring, replete with sacred scenes 
and symbols, was used by Martin 
Luther and Katharina von Bora for 
their wedding in June, 1525. 





* Reprinted from Classmate, June 4, 1950. 


scriptions as “God Helps.” In 
Shakepeare’s time, . . . it was the 
common practice to put poetry, or 
posey ..., on these plates. ... 
As we go along through the cen- 
turies, ... we come to the delicate 
orange blossom engravings of to- 
day and wonder, “Why the orange 
blossom design?” This can be at- 
tributed to ancient legends. One is 
the story of Saracens, who roamed 
the Syro-Arabian deserts. They 
decorated their loved ones with 
orange blossoms and said unto 





Ancient Etruria left a wealth of won- 
derful designs in wedding rings. 


This double ring, 16th-century Ger- 
man, is inscribed, ““What God hath 
joined together, let no man _ put 
asunder.”’ 





them as a marriage vow: “Be thou 
like the tree of the orange—ever 
fruitful.” This idea was brought 
back to Christianity by the Cru- 
saders. The other legend comes 
from China where orange blos- 
soms from time immemorial have 
been emblems of good fortune. 


Getting down to our modern age 
we find, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, that the wedding ring has 
always told the world, like the in- 
scription did on an old French 
wedding band: “It is Spoken—We 
Are One.” 








Colvin from Monkmeyer 


This Brazilian Christian carries her 
Bible and hymnbook (bound to- 
gether) to evangelical services. The 
demand for Portuguese language 
Bibles is so great that presses must run 
overtime. 


This is a useful resource article for the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series unit on pages 32-46. 


You and I are caught in a world of mounting tur- 
moil. The fundamental revolution of our time first 
broke out in Mexico, almost exactly fifty years ago. 
The five succeeding decades have been the most 
violently revolutionary of history. Enormous ad- 
vances in human welfare have developed. Enormous 
prices have been paid in human suffering for these 
advances. ; 

One result has been a vast increase in factors mak- 
ing for further revolution. These factors center in 
the ominous spread of hunger at a time when in- 
creasing numbers believe that hunger is not neces- 
sary. In the areas of the underdeveloped economies, 
population is increasing much more rapidly than is 
food production. 

Poverty is becoming intolerable to the poor. The 





Dr. Sarr is general secretary of the Division of World Mis- 
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birth of hope for a better life to hundreds of millions 
whose ancestors knew only numbing despair is an 
ingredient in human affairs of voleanically explosive 
power. That new hope is confronted by the picture of 
rich nations kecoming richer as poor nations become 
poorer. Whether such hope encountering such frus- 
tration will channel human action into effort pri- 
marily constructive or destructive is not yet clear. 

What is clear is that the decades ahead promise a 
testing that dwarfs the difficulties of decades past. 

Does this probable turmoil promise good or evil 
for the Christian church, including The Methodist 
Church? No man can answer. Enormous upheavals 
can be creative or catastrophic in impact upon the 
Christian movement. The decline of Roman power 
meant both good and evil for the church. In Europe 
it gave Christian forces opportunity to create a new 
culture—which may have been the Christian move- 
ment’s greatest achievement to date. In Asia and 
Africa it opened the way to the Moslem conquest— 
wherein the Christian movement suffered its greatest 
defeat to date. 
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the stubborn vitality of the Orthodox and Baptist 
churches in Russia. Can we, therefore, expect that 
the growing stress upon the church throughout the 
world will produce a growing strength within? Here 
again, no one can predict with assurance. 

It is dangerously easy to underrate the demoniac 
evils threatening the Christian movement. Franco’s 
fascist denial of religious liberty has seriously hurt 
the evangelical movement in Spain and has denied to 
many the opportunity of discovering the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ. Crippling limitations have been 
placed upon the churches in many countries of east- 
ern Europe. 

Outside evils can and do hurt the Christian 
church. Twice in China and once in North Africa, 
long established churches have been completely de- 
stroyed. It would be foolish to think that such defeats 
cannot happen again. 

The churches of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
face this mounting storm in positions which, human- 
ly estimated, are exceedingly precarious. In most of 
these countries the Christians are a small minority. 
Mankind finds it much easier to produce babies than 
the church does to produce Christians. Most of the 
new babies are being born to non-Christian faiths, 
which are increasingly aggressive both in attack 
upon the Christian faith and in evangelism for their 
own. Violent seas and cyclonic storms are the weath- 
er forecast for most of the churches that are being 
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BY EUGENE L. SMITH 


The enormity of the upheavals we confront indi- 
cates the enormity of the opportunities and dangers 
ahead. We may be entering upon an era of massive 
defeat; we may be entering one of redemptive power. 
In all likelihood we will experience both great vic- 
tories and great defeats, but neither at the points 
where we most expect them. 

At times of mounting uncertainty in the secular 
world, we Christians characteristically comfort our- 
selves with the assurance that there will be a re- 
action of spiritual certainty within the church. The 
outer strain produces inner strength, or so we tell 
ourselves. 

We remember Tertullian’s famous dictum that the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the church. In the last 
quarter of a century more men and women in Africa, 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America have chosen im- 
prisonment, torture, and death for the sake of Jesus 
Christ than in any preceding full century. 

We note the new vigor of the church in Cuba since 
the expulsion of Batista, the resurgence of power in 
German churches after the struggle under Hitler, 


served through the Christian missionary enterprise. 

One of the most important questions about these 
churches is their attitude toward the world that 
seems to threaten them so severely. The normal pro- 
cedure for a human group so threatened is to turn 
within and mobilize for defense. That very human 
temptation is the most serious threat to these 
churches—or any other. 

The church lives not alone by husbanding its inner 
strength but also by expanding it, not alone by with- 
drawal from the world but also by witness to the 
world for which Christ died. The church is not an 
end in itself. It exists not for itself but for the world. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only Son.” 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” 
Christ is “the light of the world.” He said to his dis- 
ciples, as he says to us, “You are the light of the 
world.” Again he said, “The field is the world.” 

These verses are not isolated proof texts. Rather, 
they are outcroppings of the granite core of biblical 
truth: “God sent the Son into the world, not to con- 
demn the world, but that the world might be saved 
through him.” The church exists in this world for 
the same reason for which God sent his Son—that 
the world might be saved. 
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An important archaeological discovery was made 
in Upper Egypt about 1945. Near the village Nag- 
Hamadi some peasants found a large jar. When they 
broke it, they discovered no fewer than thirteen 
papyrus books (not scrolls). Most of them still had 
their flexible leather bindings. 

These manuscripts are written in Coptic and date 
from about the fourth or fifth century a.p. This col- 
lection of Gnostic writings is of great value because 
most of our knowledge of Gnosticism comes from the 
writings of the early church fathers—its enemies. 

In 1957 the press carried sensational stories about 
one of the forty-eight works, The Gospel According 
to Thomas, calling it a fifth gospel. What is the truth 
about it? Is it a fifth gospel to be placed alongside the 
canonical Gospels? Is it by Thomas? The answer to 
both questions is No. It has nothing to do with the 
doubting disciple. It belongs to the pseudepigrapha— 
writings given the names of great personages of the 
past—patriarchs, prophets, apostles. 

What is the Gospel According to Thomas like? 
It consists of more than one hundred separate say- 
ings, dialogues, and parables. Almost all the twenty- 
four parables have Synoptic parallels, although they 
are never exactly the same in wording. The author 
evidently knew and used the four canonical Gospels. 
Sometimes the alterations in wording do not change 
the meaning; at other times they do. The material 
that has no basis in the Gospels is mainly Gnostic 
speculation quite unlike Jesus’ simple teaching. 





Miss JEFFERSON lives in Berkeley, California. 
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The most striking difference between the canonical 
Gospels and Thomas is that the latter tells us noth- 
ing at all of Jesus’ life. There are no stories of his 
birth, baptism, temptations, miracles, transfiguration, 
nor is there a Passion narrative. The Jesus of history 
is replaced by a Jesus who reveals Gnostic truths. 

Another difference is the concept of the kingdom 
of God. Thomas does not use this expression. Most 
often he uses simply “the kingdom.” He uses also 
“the kingdom of the Father’ and “the kingdom of 
Heaven.” The kingdom is always in the present, al- 
ways an inner state. The doctrine of immortality, 
judgment, last things is absent. Ethical ideals and the 
social gospel are likewise absent. 

What is important is not living a righteous life or 
having faith in Jesus but simply possessing the sav- 
ing secret knowledge of the Gnostics. Salvation 
comes from knowing oneself, for then one knows 
that he is the son of the Father. The Father in some 
instances seems to be Christ. 

Only in one saying is God mentioned. This (saying 
100 1) says one should give to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar, give to God what belongs to God, and give 
to Jesus what belongs to him. This seems to imply 
that Jesus is superior to God. 

There is nothing about one’s duty to love God, 
which Jesus said was the greatest commandment. 
One saying (25) urges one to love one’s brother as 
one’s soul. “Brother” here means one’s fellow Gnos- 
tic. The word “love” is seldom used. 

In a variation of the parable of the lost sheep 
(107), it is said that the lost sheep was the largest. 
The shepherd told the sheep when he found it that 
he loved it “more than ninety-nine.” This alters the 
point of the parable. 

Repentance is mentioned only once. 

Forgiveness is likewise mentioned only once. This 
saying (44) is similar to Matthew 12:31, Mark 3: 28- 
29, and Luke 12:10. 

Fragments of the Gospel of Thomas have been 
known since 1897, although their source was not 
recognized. These are the famous Sayings of Jesus 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. These third-century 
Greek papyri are portions of the Gospel of Thomas, 
although the Greek and Coptic versions are not al- 
ways identical. 

In addition to the canonical Gospels the author of 
the Gospel of Thomas seems to have used the Gospel 
of the Hebrews and the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
These two. gospels are known only from references 
in the writings of the early church fathers. 

Does the Gospel According to Thomas restore to 
us any lost sayings of Jesus? Where it differs from 
the Synoptic parallels, there is no reason to hold it 
to be more authentic. Where it has no Synoptic 
parallel, it is difficult to prove its authenticity. 

The importance of the Gospel of Thomas lies in 
quite another direction. Like other writings found at 
Nag-Hamadi, its value lies in the light it throws on 
Gnosticism. 





1 The sayings are numbered here according to The Gospel According 
to Thomas, © E. J. Brill, 1959; Harper and Brothers. 
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BY JOHN W. COOK 





I heard a talk the other day by a speaker who was 
pleading with his hearers to “let the church be the 
church.” What he seemed to mean by that was to 
let the church of today return to the church of the 
first and second centuries. He said, in fact, that the 
thing that would help us most would be a return to 
the early church. Back in those days, he said, the 
church was a “community of believers.” I don’t 
argue with that. The church ought to be a com- 
munity of believers today. But this pleading for a 
return to the good old days leaves me cold. There is 
much evidence that those early days were not all 
good. There were dissension and strife, heretics and 
troublemakers. There was much disagreement as to 
what was Scripture and what was not. Personally, I 
am glad we do not have to fight those battles in our 
day. Let the church be the church, but let it be the 
church in and for our own day. The gospel is rele- 
vant in our day. Let’s move forward, not back. 


There is a new look in missions these days. Even 
the words are changing. Rather than “missions” 
we speak of “mission.” The reason is that “the 
church is one church and has one mission—to 
carry the gospel to all the world.” Dorothy McCon- 
nell’s new book, The Church Shares lis Faith, is 
reviewed on the third cover page. Her interest in 
the mission of the church is long and deep. Her 
book is the sixth in the Basic Christian Book series 
—a series designed for study in adult groups. 
Other books in the series already in print are 
Christian Family Living by Hazen G. Werner; 
God in My Life by Lloyd C. Wicke; Major Religions 
of the World by Marcus Bach; The Message of the 
Bible by Charles M. Laymon; and Doing What Is 
Christian by Harold A. Bosley. In a changing 
world, we shall do well to keep up with the mission. 


The new Resources for Adult Groups for 1961- 
62 is now ready. Judging from the number of or- 
ders that have come in, a great many of you have 
already seen it. This booklet lists all the approved 
units available for study by groups of Methodist 
adults. By “approved” we mean that Committee 
III, the subcommittee of the Curriculum Commit- 
tee that prepares curriculum for adults, has exam- 
ined these units and found that they are valuable 
and usable. Resources for Adult Groups is avail- 
able free from the Cokesbury store serving you. 
When you use it with members of your group, 
order enough copies so that each member of the 
group will have one. The purpose of the booklet 
is to aid groups in selecting their study units for 
the month, quarter, or year, depending on how 
often the selection is made. According to reports 
from the field, more and more adult groups are 
choosing their own study material rather than just 
using what someone else orders for them. 


A sense of gratitude is an important part of life. 
So many of us go around with our heads down, 
never once lifting our eyes to heaven with a prayer 
of thanksgiving on our lips. We are more interested 
in meat and potatoes than we are in prayer and 
praise. A man of my acquaintance was promoted 
from an insignificant job to a position of some im- 
portance. He has shown his gratitude by taking pot 
shots at his promoter ever since the promotion was 
made. There isn’t an ounce of gratitude in his body. 
He never counts his blessings. And if he hasn't the 
decency to thank his fellow men, he probably doesn’t 
pay God much deference. I once heard Clovis Chap- 
pell talk on gratitude. His address was so well or- 
ganized I still remember his outline. His first point 
was, look at what you have—not at what you have 
missed. Second, look intelligently at what you have. 
Third, if you are grateful, say so. Often we intend to 
express our gratitude to those around us, but we 
put it off until it is too late. The most pitiable persons 
in the world are those who look into the coffin of a 
loved one and realize that the word of thanks they 
intended to say will now be forever unsaid. If you 
are grateful for your blessings, let it be known. 
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ADULT LEADERS @ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


LOOKING AHEAD 


This month the adult council should complete its evaluation of the pro- 
gram for the past year and make its recommendations to the officers and 
leaders of the adult division for the coming year. 


By all means the plans for co-operating with the commission on steward- 
ship and finance should be completed. These should include carrying 
through with any stewardship education program that may be in progress and 
co-operating with the every-member canvass. 


At this time the new officers and teachers of adult classes need to meet 
with the adult council and begin to plan for reorganization of the coun- 
cil. 


Be sure to work out plans for selecting leaders who will go to summer 
camps and conferences to train for their work for the ensuing year. Also 
set up committees and make plans for any family camps, cook-outs, or other 
recreational activities during the summer. 


This month is a good time to review the use of audio-visual resources 
by adult classes. If your church has an intercommission audio-visual com- 
mittee, ask one of its members to attend the council meeting as a resource 
person. Ask him to explain the policies concerning the use of audio- 
visual equipment and supplies. If your church does not have such a com- 
mittee, the adult council may wish to recommend to the commission on 
education that one be set up (see the Discipline, 1960, paragraph 235). 





Most churches have found that it is much better to have portable equip- 
ment that can be moved from room to room and used in the midst of class 
discussion or other educational activity than to have the class move to a 
central projection room. Discuss procedures for obtaining audio-visual 
Supplies from your church library. Indicate (1) where films, filmstrips, 
slides, tapes, record players, projection machines are housed; (2) pro- 
cedures for requesting them for use; (3) the official in charge of checking 
them in and out; (4) the care that must be exercised in their use; and 
(5) procedures by which they are to be returned and accounted for. 


Interpret the policy concerning who may obtain projection equipment, set 
up the room for viewing, and project the materials. Some churches have 
this under strict control of a limited group of persons who have been 
trained to do this. They handle the equipment well. They service it and 
see that it is returned. This kind of procedure reduces the wear and tear 














and replacement of audio-visual equipment. Other churches have a much 
freer policy concerning the use of these resources, asking the users to 
sign for the equipment and to return it. Discuss your own church's policy 
and help all members of classes and groups to understand it and to co- 
operate in it. 


A committee should survey the classrooms with respect to adequate 
facilities for use of audio-visuals. Is additional light control needed, 
such as could be provided by draperies, shades, or venetian blinds? Do the 
rooms have ventilation problems? Do they have good reflecting surfaces, or 
does a screen need to be brought in when pictures are projected? Are there 
acoustical problems? Do sounds reverberate because of hard walls? Is 
there need for draperies on some of the walls to prevent a noisy, dis- 
tracting rebound of tones? 


Describe briefly the films, filmstrips, and other resources available in 
your own church film library. Indicate also catalogs and other sources 
that list recommended items. Two such sources are Forecast and Resources 
for Adult Groups; both are available free from any Cokesbury store. Forecast, 
published quarterly, lists audio-visuals recommended for use with the cur- 
rent dated study units. Resources for Adult Groups, 1961-62 (4412-BE), 
published annually, includes descriptions of audio-visuals recommended for 
use with the adult study units scheduled for the current year. ADULT 
TEACHER also frequently carries suggestions for audio-visuals for specific 
units of study. 








All the items recommended in these three sources were previewed by per-= 
sons who have studied the use of audio-visuals in the curriculum. The 
items for listing were then carefully selected in view of their relation 
to specific units of study. As groups select their units of study in ad- 
vance, they should consider also the possible use of audio-visuals and 
consult the available sources. Effective use calls for advance planning 
both in regard to selection and ordering of materials and the way in which 
they are to be used in the study. It is essential that orders be placed 
early if the materials are to be obtained on time. Indication of second 
choice is also recommended. Summer is a good time to plan ahead and to 
place orders for materials and resources. 


Audio-visuals, carefully selected and properly used, can greatly enrich 
the learning experiences of adult classes and groups. They are especially 
important when we are dealing with biblical subjects. Through audio- 
visuals adults can get a better image of the biblical setting, people, and 
times. These images may then be correlated with the ideas being studied. 
Audio-visuals are valuable also in studies of missions, world peace, and 
interpersonal relations. Many good resources are available. 


Summer is also a good time for reading. Here are a few resources! adults 
may study with a great deal of profit to themselves and to their classes: 





God's Colony in Man's World, by G. W. Webber; Abingdon Press, 1960; 
$2.75. 

How Adults Learn, by J. R. Kidd; Association Press, 1959; $4.75. 

The Rebirth of Ministry, by James Smart; Westminster Press, 1960; $3.50. 

What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking, by D. D. Williams; Harper 
and Brothers, revised 1959; $3. 














1 May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 
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m@ USE WITH 


STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 


THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM, by Jaroslav Pelikan 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS wf JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


> Introduction 

This is the third month in a 
quarter’s study of the Roman 
Catholic Church—its history, be- 
liefs, and future. The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism is to be re- 
garded as a textbook and should 
be studied by each member of the 
group. Adult Student provides 
stimulating questions, while these 
pages suggest an approach to the 
study and offer guidance for the 
discussion leader. Each group 
should feel free to move at its own 
pace. 

This month’s treatment deals 
with Part Three: “A Theological 
Approach to Roman Catholicism.” 


> Discussion Guidance 

Having studied the evolution of 
the Roman Catholic Church and 
having examined some of its prin- 
cipal features, the members of the 
group are ready to formulate some 
conclusions about the present and 
future state of relations between 
Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. 

The leader of the group will 
need to guard against the extrava- 
gance of those who naively sup- 
pose that these relations, the re- 
sult of four centuries of history, 
can be changed quickly by a mix- 
ture of good will and salesman- 
ship. He will need also to ward off 
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the cynicism that supposes no 
change is ever possible. 

The best way to go anywhere is 
to start where you are. Therefore 
the chapter on “The Unity We 
Have” assesses the current condi- 
tions of Protestant-Roman Catho- 
lic relations. Many members of the 
group will probably be unfamiliar 
with the traditional categories of 
“one,” “holy,” “catholic,” and 
“apostolic.” The significance of 
these categories for the doctrine 
of the Church cannot be over- 
estimated. 

A Short History of Christianity, 
by Martin E. Marty (Meridian 
Books, Inc.), uses these cate- 
gories in the historical study of 
the Christian movement. As your 
group ponders these four marks 
of the Church, you will need to 
remind them that the marks are 
interdependent. Each has a spe- 
cial contribution to make to our 
comprehension of “the unity we 
have.” 

That the Church is one is the 
unanimous declaration of the New 
Testament; no one can read Ephe- 
sians without an overpowering 
sense of this unity. The New Tes- 
tament likewise insists upon the 
holiness of the Church; from the 
Sermon on the Mount to the 
Apocalypse this insistence makes 
itself heard. 

The Great Commission at the 
conclusion of Matthew and the 
Book of Acts are the documenta- 


tion of “catholicity” in the life and 
mission of the Church. And the 
very existence of the New Testa- 
ment as apostolic Scripture shows 
the centrality of the category 
“apostolic” in the doctrine of the 
Church. 

As the leader conducts his group 
through these four terms, both 
their importance for the life of any 
church (including the church to 
which the members of the group 
belong) and their relevance to the 
ecumenical question will come to 
voice. 

Consideration of the four cate- 
gories will prepare the group for 
an honest confrontation of “The 
Unity We Seek.” As the “Reader’s 
Guide” in Adult Student suggests, 
the resources of hymns and liturgy 
for this unity should not be neg- 
lected. But the leader’s task will 
be to underscore some of the con- 
tributions that the other and seem- 
ingly more remote resources bring 
to this need. One of the less ob- 
vious, yet more important of such 
resources, is the study of the 
church fathers. 

Irenaeus’ Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching (Newman Press) is 
“Protestant” and “evangelical” in 
its stress upon the initiative of 
God, in its reliance upon the au- 
thority of Scripture, and in its 
earnestness and zeal. It is simul- 
taneously “Catholic”? when it 
depicts Mary as the second Eve 
and relates the work of Christ to 
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the grand design of history and 
the cosmos. Can these two sets 
of emphases ever be brought to- 
gether again? 

Augustine’s sharp writings 
against the Pelagians have always 
been dear to Protestants, and with 
good reason—for here is the char- 
ter of the free and unearned grace 
of God given in Christ. What he 
wrote against the Donatists, on the 
other hand, is grist for the Roman 
Catholic mill; for here he defends 
the objective validity of the 
church, the priesthood, and the 
sacraments as means of grace. Can 
one emphasize free grace without 
the means of grace? 

The leader of a discussion group 
might do well to prepare himself 
with the study of some materials 
like these. Then he will be able 
to point out specific areas of bibli- 
cal and liturgical study, as well as 
of the writings of the early church 
fathers, from which further en- 
lightenment can come. And he 
will be able to show that the cath- 
olicity of the reformers still has 
much to say to both parts of the 
Christendom that was divided by 
the Reformation. 

If the members of the group 
come away with an appreciation 
of this hidden treasure, they will 
be ready to consider the implica- 
tions of responsible churchman- 
ship in a divided church. 

Those implications are discussed 
in the next two chapters. The 
chapter on “The Way of Conver- 
sion” is based upon a study of the 
literature of conversion, of which 
there has been much during the 
century since the conversion of 
John Henry Newman in 1845. 

It would have been possible to 
organize this material under the 
four headings—one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic—that formed the 
outline of Chapter XII. The con- 
verts were frequently in search of 
one or another of these ideals, 
which they missed where they 
were. To do justice to this prob- 
lem and to these people, the lead- 
er will have to be sure that the 
members of the group do not fall 
into an oversimplified psychologi- 
cal explanation of conversion as 
the search for security or the re- 
turn to the womb. 





It may well have been this 
search in one or another case, but 
such phrases do not do justice to 
the deep religious issues raised by 
the decision of the convert. The 
recognition that conversion is in- 
deed a two-way street is a sober 
correction of the tendency to psy- 
chologize conversion. For unless 
one is prepared to say that con- 
versions to Rome are for the 
wrong reasons and that conver- 
sions from Rome are for the right 
reasons, he will have to deal with 
the phenomenon of conversion it- 
self. 

On the other hand, as both the 
chapter itself and the “Reader’s 
Guide” seek to make plain, the 
sincerity of a particular conver- 
sion is not at all the issue here. A 
man does what he has to do, for a 
variety of motives that he himself 
does not comprehend. There is one 
Judge of the quick and the dead, 
and the final decision about a con- 
version belongs to him. But this 
chapter does argue that we do not 
solve the conflict between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism by 
working for the conversion of 500,- 
000,000 Roman Catholics to Prot- 
estantism. 

Like the chapter on “The Way 
of Conversion,” that entitled “The 
Burden of Our Separation” seeks 
to bring a note of realism into the 
consideration of this conflict. If we 
have to live in a divided Chris- 
tendom throughout the foresee- 
able future, either we can go on 
quarreling as we do now or we can 
find a more responsible way to 
express our critical judgments. 

That more responsible way is 
made up of the components out- 
lined here. They are fairly con- 
crete as they stand, but the leader 
should make them even more con- 
crete in the discussion. At the 
level of the local community, the 
local Roman Catholic parish, and 
the local Protestant church, what 
can we do to put these principles 
into action? Everything from the 
parish newspaper to the local 
youth group is involved here. 

The men’s organizations of the 
Protestant churches are a good 
place to begin the process of self- 
examination and study out of 
which responsible churchmanship 








can emerge. Another good occa- 
sion for such self-examination is 
the annual celebration of Refor- 
mation Day, which has become a 
part of Protestant church life. 

Reformation Day, especially, 
should provide an opportunity for 
the people of our Protestant 
churches to think and speak about 
our separation from Roman Ca- 
tholicism with both honesty and 
poignancy. Instead of “roasting 
Rome” or indulging in sentimental 
nostalgia, Protestantism can prove 
its maturity by bearing the burden 
of our separation. 

Thus Protestantism can meet 
“The Challenge of Roman Catholi- 
cism.” A study of the Roman 
Catholic Church is a wholesome 
experience for a Protestant, not 
only because he should be in- 
formed about Roman Catholic 
teaching and life, but also because 
it gives*him the opportunity to 
scrutinize his own church afresh. 

Encumbered as they often are 
with unnecessary organizations 
devoted to the perpetuation of use- 
less activities, our churches need 
to take a closer look at their pro- 
gram and life. Above all, they 
must deepen the understanding of 
the Christian faith among their 
members and help their members 
to find new and more meaningful 
ways of expressing their Christian 
obedience. As a Protestant study 
group examines Roman Catholi- 
cism, its sensitivity to the need for 
true catholicity will be increased. 

Where in the life of our 
churches can we better articulate 
the meaning of identity plus uni- 
versality? Each Protestant de- 
nomination will have to admit to 
its own special difficulties here, as 
it faces the assignment of relating 
itself to American life today. But 
each Protestant denomination also 
has certain assets which it has 
never fully exploited. 

Sometimes it is necessary to 
look at Rome to discover what 
genuine Protestantism is—namely, 
not a mere negation of Roman 
Catholicism or a paler version of 
it but a “witness for” the power 
of the gospel of God to transform 
human life, including and especial- 
ly the life of the Church. 
[Concluded on third cover page] 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE @ UNIT Ill: THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Divine Servant 


JoHN 13 


It is generally agreed that the 
second main section of the Gospel 
of John begins with chapter 13. 
The writer has closed the first sec- 
tion in chapter 12 by a summing 
up of the teachings of Jesus (12: 
44-50). This second section falls 
into two divisions. The first, 
chapters 13 through 17, deals with 
Jesus’ witness among his friends 
on the night of his betrayal; the 
second, chapters 18 through 21, 
with the final issue of the whole 
conflict between light and dark- 
ness, between belief and unbelief, 
in the passion and Resurrection. 

At the beginning of the first of 
these we come upon a major point 
of difference between this Gospel 
and the Synoptics, that is in the 
account of the Last Supper of 
Jesus with his disciples. 

It differs from the others at 
three points. The first is that this 
writer places it on a different day. 
According to the Synoptics it was 
the Passover meal, but according 
to the Fourth Gospel it took place 
the previous night, so that Jesus 
died almost at the hour that the 
Passover lamb was being killed. 





Dr. EpMESTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American mis- 
sions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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RHODA C. EDMESTON 


For this lesson the second differ- 
ence is perhaps more important. 
That is the fact that this writer 
makes no mention of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, or what is 
commonly known as the Com- 
munion service. There has been 
much discussion as to the reason 
for this omission. 

Whoever the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, he must certainly 
have known the account of Jesus’ 
words of institution. All three of 
the Synoptics and Paul’s reference 
to them were written and in circu- 
lation before the writing of the 
Fourth Gospel; so there must 
have been a reason for the omis- 
sion. 

The third difference is the in- 
clusion of the account of Jesus’ 
act of washing the disciples’ feet. 
Since this incident is not found in 
the other accounts of the supper, it 
is thought that the author meant 
it as a substitute for the institu- 
tion of a rite and that this indi- 
cates the reason for the omission 
of the latter. 

It is not likely that the author 
objected to the celebration of the 
Communion by the church. He 
may well have thought that its 
deeper significance was being 
missed. We have noted throughout 
these studies that the author’s 


major interest is always in inter- 
preting the meaning of events 
rather than in recounting them. 

An attempt to bring out the 
deeper meaning of the rite that 
was in the mind of Jesus would be 
in line with this major interest. 
It would seem, too, that the writer 
felt that this deeper meaning was 
expressed in the act of washing 
the disciples’ feet. 

This would also explain why no 
account of this action is found in 
the Synoptics. If something as un- 
usual as this happened at the Last 
Supper, it would surely be known 
by. all of those earlier followers. 

They must often have talked 
over among themselves all the de- 
tails of that eventful night. But 
each of the Gospel writers selected 
his material according to his major 
interest and the particular pur- 
pose he had in mind. The others 
may not. have seen in this action 
the special significance it had for 
the author of this Gospel nor did 
they need it to serve their pur- 
poses. 


GREATNESS IN SERVICE 


The phrases the author uses to 
sketch in an awesome background 
for the action of Jesus are highly 
significant. What a tremendous 
declaration of Jesus’ awareness of 
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his own surpassing greatness and 
of the full significance of that high 
moment in human history, “when 
Jesus knew that his hour had 
come to depart out of this world to 
the Father, . . . knowing that the 
Father had given all things into 
his hands, and that he had come 
from God and was going to God.” 

What a surprising conclusion of 
the sentence, too! Knowing all this 
he “girded himself with a towel.” 
It was in the light of complete 
awareness of greatness that he 
performed the humble act of 
service, and it is in that light that 
it must be interpreted. What is 
suggested at this point is not out 
of harmony with human experi- 
ence as we know it. 

Acts of humble service do not 
take their rise in any abnormal 
sense of inferiority, nor is true 
humility to be identified with self- 
depreciation, but rather the re- 
verse. It has been said that it takes 
a great person to perform a small 
service, and when it is done by a 
great person it is no longer small. 
Such was true of this act of Jesus. 
Only Jesus, being who he was, 
would have performed that serv- 
ice under those circumstances. 

It is interesting to try to picture 
just what the circumstances were. 
It is well known that in a country 
where sandals were worn it was 
the custom after a walk along a 
dusty road to wash the feet before 
a meal. Ordinarily this was the 
work of a servant. But it has been 
suggested that perhaps with Jesus 
and his disciples, who followed a 
simple way of life, it may have 
been customary to take turns in 
performing this service. 

Ordinarily they did it in good 
spirit, but that day something 
seemed wrong. Along the way 
they had been discussing the mat- 
ter of who was to be the greatest 
(Luke 22:24) and had become 
disgruntled with one another over 
it. On this occasion no one would 
do the work of a servant, thus sug- 
gesting that he might be less than 
the greatest. 

This attitude created a spirit of 
sullen antagonism in the group, 
which made it impossible for Jesus 
to say to them the intimate last 
words that were in his heart. Into 


this situation, for which words 
would have been ineffective, Jesus 
inserts this gracious act. Its signifi- 
cance, of course, goes far beyond 
the clearing of the atmosphere on 
that particular occasion. 

It is interesting to imagine what 
must have been the feelings of the 
disciples. Did their conduct and 
attitude seem shameful to them in 
the light of that of their Master? 
Were they embarrassed to have 
Jesus perform this service for 
them? According to the record, 
only impulsive Peter protested. 

Having completed the service, 
Jesus stated in so many words 
what he had meant by it. It is a 
concrete example of teachings 
found also in the Synoptic Gospels 
(Luke 22:24-27; Matthew 20:25- 
28). It was the principle that serv- 
ice was to be the mark of greatness 
in the Kingdom. It was specifically 
an exemplification of his words 
recorded by Luke, “I am among 
you as one who serves.” 


THe MiInp or CHRIST 


Jesus definitely states that he 
expects of his followers this same 
attitude and a similar type of iov- 
ing service. Is the author saying, 
then, that herein lies the deeper 
meaning of Jesus’ words spoken 
at the institution of the Commun- 
ion service, a meaning which he 
thinks some of those who observe 
the rite have been missing? 

Does symbolically eating his 
body and drinking his blood really 
mean partaking of his spirit as 
shown in his act of service? Is this 
why this writer substitutes the ac- 
count of the foot washing for the 
institution of a rite? 

It is interesting to think that it 
may have been so. It is completely 
in harmony with Paul’s statement 
when he says, “Have this: mind 
among yourselves, which you have 
in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2: 
5). The mind of Christ to which 
he refers here is that expressed in 
the supreme sacrifice of laying 
aside his equality with God to take 
the form of one who serves 
(verses 6-8). 

It has been suggested also that 
by including. Judas in this act of 
loving service and by offering him 
the dipped morsel Jesus was mak- 





ing a last final effort to save him 
from the course he was pursuing. 
The giving of the morsel in this 
way was usually considered a 
mark of special friendship. If this 
were the case, Jesus was practic- 
ing the principle of treating the 
person not as he deserves to be 
treated but as he needs to be 
treated. 

John 13:2 may indicate that 
Judas had begun negotiations with 
the authorities but was still waver- 
ing about following through on it. 

He “sat there brooding over the 
proposal” made him by the au- 
thorities, “fingering it, reckoning 
up the pros and cons of it, in- 
clining more and more toward 
acquiescence in it. The game was 
obviously lost, that much seemed 
certain; the adventure had proved 
a ridiculous fiasco. It was time to 
think of his own safety, how he 
could scramble out of the mess 
with a whole skin. And Jesus, 
sensing what was hovering in the 
balances in his mind, knew that 
here was something far worse and 
more soiling than the dust of the 
roads, something that must be 
cleansed away if the soul of a man 
he loved, and in whom he had be- 
lieved, who had unusual possi- 
bilities in him, was not to be 
lost.” 1 

Verse 27a marks the clinching 
of the matter. Jesus’ act of friend- 
ship when rejected precipitated 
the final crisis. 

There is profound tragedy and 
awful truth in the picture of hu- 
manity in the person of Judas ren- 
dering futile the efforts of the Son 
of God himself to save him. Yet 
such is the terrible responsibility 
of the free will with which God 
has endowed man. 

Possessing this free will, man 
has it within his power to reject 
the strongest appeal that can come 
from the infinite love of God. And 
God respects that freedom of will 
and does not infringe upon it. If 
he were to violate this divinely 
given faculty the result would be 
an automaton, not a son. So he can 
only grieve, as Jesus must have 
grieved over Judas. 

1Arthur John Gossip, The Interpreter’s 


Bible, Volume 8; Abingdon Press, 1952; pages 
681-82, 
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JUNE 11: 


Prayer for Unity 


A PRayYER OF JESUS: JOHN 17 


It is sometimes said that this 
chapter might more fittingly be 
called the Lord’s Prayer than the 
one to which that term is applied 
and that the latter is really the 
disciples’ prayer. This is true at 
least in that Jesus gave it to the 
disciples to guide them in their 
praying. 

The prayer of chapter 17 has 
been called the intercessory 
prayer of Jesus, or the high 
priestly prayer, which would also 
suggest that it is an intercessory 
prayer, or the prayer of con- 
secration. It has something of the 
quality of all three. Whichever of 
these may seem to describe it 
best, one cannot help but feel that 
he is treading on holy ground and 
entering a holy place as he reads 
and studies it. As one does so, he 
feels that he is coming very close 
to the most intimate thoughts and 
feelings of the Master and that at a 
very solemn hour of his life. 

There is perhaps no better way 
of coming to know more of what a 
man is really like than to listen 
to or read the prayers he offers in 
all sincerity. In them he pours out 
his deepest desires and so we learn 
from them what he values most in 
life. A secularist will pray for ma- 
terial goods; an idealist will pray 
for wisdom perhaps, as did Sol- 
omon; a selfish man will pray for 
blessings upon himself and his 
own small circle; a truly spiritual 
man for the spiritual good he es- 
teems most highly. 

Paul’s prayers are an instruc- 
tive example. Most men im- 
prisoned unjustly would ask that 
their friends pray for their re- 
lease. Not so, Paul. He asks that 
they “keep alert with all 
perseverance, making supplica- 
tion for all the saints, and also for 
me, that utterance may be given 
me in opening my mouth boldly 
to proclaim the mystery of the 
gospel, for which I am an ambas- 
sador in chains; that I may declare 
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it boldly, as I ought to speak” 
(Ephesians 6:18-20). 

And in turn he offers a prayer 
for those Christians in Ephesus, 
that they may be “strengthened 
with might through his [God’s] 
Spirit in the inner man, and that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts 
through faith; that you, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may 
have power to comprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge, that 
you may be filled with all the 
fullness of God” (Ephesians 3: 
16-19). 

Prayers reveal character. So 
did the prayers of Jesus. This 
prayer may be thought of as a 
valuable source for a knowledge 
of him. Only a sincere desire for a 
more profound understanding of 
him would warrant an analytical 
study of.this sacred utterance. If 
carried on for any other purpose 
it would seem sacrilegious, and 
even with such purpose we ap- 
proach it in a reverent mood. 

The prayer very naturally falls 
into three divisions. In the first, 
verses 1-8, Jesus prays for him- 
self; in the second, 9-19, for the 
circle of his disciples; and in the 
third, 20-26, for the wider circle 
of those who are to become his 
followers in the years ahead. 

In comparing the prayers of 
Jesus as found in John, particu- 
larly this one, with those of the 
Synoptics marked differences are 
immediately evident. It may even 
be said that the former, in con- 
trast with the latter, tend to take 
on an air of unreality. This is due 
in part or at least related to the 
difference in the presentation of 
Jesus, his life and mission, as 
given in this Gospel. Here we have 
an interpretation in the light of 
what Jesus has come to mean to 
the author and the significance 
he has come to see in Jesus’ life 
and death as a result of fellow- 






shiping with the resurrected liv- 
ing Christ through the years since 
his death. 

Thus it may well be that what 
we have here is not a verbatim 
citation of a prayer offered by 
Jesus, any more than the long 
discourses in this Gospel are 
verbatim accounts of his teach- 
ing. It may well be that it is 
rather a presentation of what the 
writer has come to understand as 
being in the heart and mind of 
Jesus as he approached the end 
of his days on earth. 

But this is not to say that it is 
merely a composition of the au- 
thor. It represents indeed a pro- 
found understanding of what 
really was Jesus’ thought and 
spirit in those hours. The writer 
has left the stamp of his thinking 
on the presentation of it. He may 
even have used as a basis prayers 
of Jesus offered at different times, 
but it is still Jesus’ prayer. 

In this connection it may be 
noted that at certain points it is 
not out of harmony with prayers 
found in the Synoptics, even with 
the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
simpler in form. For example, 
God is addressed as father, a con- 
cept that is basic to Jesus’ ap- 
proach to God in all his prayers. 
(See Matthew 11:25; Luke 22: 
42; 23:34, 46.) 

There is, too, as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, the idea of the holy 
Father “whose ‘name’ was to be 
‘hallowed’ and whose ‘will’ was to 
be done, whose children were to 
be guarded in the hour of 
temptation and kept from evil.” 1 


JESUS’ PRAYER FoR HImsEtr: 1-8 


Perhaps the key to this part of 
the prayer is to be found in the 
words, “The hour has come.” It 
is Jesus looking at the final 
tragedy, which is now close at 
hand, as a part of the mission he 
had come to fulfill. This is how Je- 
1 The Mission and Message of Jesus, by H. 


D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1938; page 901. 
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sus views it in his high moments. 

It was this assurance about it 
that had come to him on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. There, 
too, the glory of it had illuminated 
his countenance. The prayer in 
Gethsemane is one aspect of it, 
when from his human outlook it 
seems to be the negation of his 
mission, a disaster which he prays 
to escape if it be the Father’s will. 
But the writer of this Gospel has 
come to see that the other was 
Jesus’ real approach to it. 

So “glory” and “glorify” are 
other key terms in this passage. 
One writer says that “Glorify is 
John’s term for crucify. That bit- 
ter term he never uses except in 
the passion story.” 2 

Jesus goes to his death volun- 
tarily, regally. (See John 10:17- 
18.) It is the final step in the ful- 
fillment of his mission and of his 
glorification. Paul expresses the 
same idea in Philippians 2:8-9. 
His humiliation was the basis of 
his exaltation. By his sufferings 
Jesus entered into his glory. 


Jesus’ PRAYER FoR His DISCIPLEs: 
17: 9-19 


But in these verses Jesus not 
only looks forward to his death 
but backward over the fulfillment 
of his mission thus far. As he 
does so, he can say that he has 
fulfilled what he was sent to do. 
He has revealed God to these men 
who had followed him (John 17: 
6), for a name in that time stood 
for the character of the person. 
Surely that was central in his mis- 
sion for men of all the centuries. 

We have known what God is 
like as we never could have with- 
out Jesus. He is like Jesus. In 
Paul’s words, we have seen “the 
light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Christ” (2 
Corinthians 4:6). 

But the Crucifixion was the 
final step in this revelation. “It is 
this crucified glory that at last re- 
vealed the Father as full of grace 
and truth.” 8 

Occasionally some, like Hosea 
in preceding centuries, had caught 
a glimpse of the concept of a God 





2 Chester Warren Quimby, John, the Uni- 
versal Gospel; The Macmillan Company, 1947; 
out of print; page 187. 


5 Ibid. 


who loves to the point of suffer- 
ing for and with humanity. But 
the idea was too marvelous for 
men to really grasp until it was 
expressed in a human life. So it is 
in Christ that God’s suffering love 
is revealed. 

Jesus had also given his fol- 
lowers the words of God. He had 
taught them the will of God for 
their lives. He believed that they 
had accepted those words. He had 
faith in them. And in spite of 
their failings and failures in the 
years ahead, they did not betray 
that trust in them. 

Jesus cherished this group of 
his followers and thought of them 
as God’s gift to him. It is here that 
the prayer takes on the character- 
istics of a high priestly prayer. 
The fundamental concept of the 
function of a priest is that of repre- 
senting the people before God. He 
presents their petitions to God 
and intercedes for them. In a 
Protestant worship service the 
minister performs a priestly func- 
tion in the pastoral prayer. 

The priestly office was, of 
course, an important one in Juda- 
ism. In at least one of the New 
Testament writings, the Letter to 
the Hebrews, the idea is carried 
over into Christianity. The whole 
argument is based on the idea of 
Jesus as the perfect and eternal 
high priest who has entered into 
glory and intercedes for men be- 
fore the throne of God. 

In this chapter John, without 
using the term, presents him as 
performing that: function on the 
last night of his life. He comes 
before God on behalf of his 
disciples. This idea is expressed 
in the words of a modern hymn. 


In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, plead for me; 
Lest by base denial, 
I depart from Thee. 


His requests for them are in- 
teresting. 

1) He asks protection for them. 
He knew the dangers they would 
face and their need for protection. 

2) He does not ask that they 
escape danger or evil but that 
they be protected in it. Christian- 


4 The Methodist Hymnal, 274. 


ity when true to itself has never 
taught an ascetic escape from the 
world. 

3) It is protection by means of 
a vital inner principle. “Sanctify 
them in the truth.” “To be ‘con- 
secrated in the truth’ is to live in 
that realm of the spirit where 
Jesus had His home. There is only 
truth where there is_ sanctity, 
and only sanctity where there is 
truth.” 5 

Perhaps “fortify” would be a 
better word than “protect.” It is to 
be fortified against persecution 
and temptation and conformity to 
the world by means of an inner 
directive principle. It is what Paul 
meant when he said, “Do not be 
conformed to this world but be 
transformed by the renewal of 
your mind” (Romans 12:2). 


Jesus’ PRAYER FoR Us: 17:20-26 


It is verse 20 that links this 
prayer with us. It is Jesus’ prayer 
for us. It expresses his concern 
and his ideals for his followers 
through the years. The keynote 
here is unity. He requests for his 
followers the kind of unity that he 
has with the Father, which is 
identification of spirit. Since God 
is love, it is the spirit of love. It 
is not primarily a unity of organi- 
zation, although that may come as 
a product of the other. But there 
may be unity of organization with- 
out a unity of the spirit, while the 
latter may exist amidst diversity 
of organization. 

In verse 21 there is given a 
motive for unity—“that the world 
may believe.” A few years ago the 
organization of Protestant youth 
in Latin America, an interdenom- 
inational group, chose this as the 
theme of their conference, “That 
they may all be one... that the 
world may believe.” They in- 
terpreted it as “Ecumenicity for 
the sake of evangelism.” Certainly 
disunity is an obstacle to evan- 
gelism, and the authorization for 
unity is found in this prayer. 

Glorify, fortify, unify—such are 
key words in this august, earnest 
prayer of Jesus for his disciples, 
the prayer of Jesus as the great 
high priest of the Christian faith. 





pe Major, Manson, and Wright, op. cit., page 
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Joun 18:1 THROUGH 19:31 


This account of the arrest and 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus as 
found in the Fourth Gospel dif- 
fers somewhat from that of the 
Synoptics. There are details 
omitted here and others added. 
As has been noted, these varia- 
tions are no doubt due to a differ- 
ence of interest and purpose. 

As in the other accounts, so 
here Jesus and his disciples go 
from the upper room where the 
Last Supper was held to the 
garden of Gethsemane, although 
the name is not mentioned here. 
Much more important is the fact 
that there is no reference to 
Jesus’ agonized prayer in the 
garden. That is probably because 
this author is interested in pre- 
senting the confident and trium- 
phant attitude of Jesus rather than 
the process of mind and spirit by 
which he achieved that attitude. 

As was noted in the preceding 
lesson, it was in this spirit of con- 
fidence that Jesus spoke and 
prayed after the supper. One can 
notice the same differences in the 
treatment of the Gethsemane ex- 
perience by different artists. Some 
have tried to depict Jesus in the 
intensity of the struggle; others 
in the serenity of a victory won. 

This writer says nothing of the 
kiss of Judas but mentions that 
Judas knew the place and, later, 
that he was standing among those 
who came to arrest Jesus. There 
has been much discussion as to 
what information Judas gave to 
the authorities for which they 
were willing to pay. 

Some have thought that it was 
an offer to lead them to Jesus in 
some semiprivate place so as to 
avoid arresting him in public, 
which they did not want to do for 
fear of a riot. Others have thought 
that he offered his testimony that 
Jesus had claimed to be the Mes- 
siah. This would give them the 
basis for a political charge against 
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him. The statement that Judas 
knew the place may seem to lend 
support to the former of these. 


REASONS FOR BETRAYAL 


The more important question 
about Judas is, of course, why he 
betrayed Jesus. At least three pos- 
sible reasons have been con- 
sidered. On the surface it might 
seem that it was for the sake of 
the money. But it was such a 
paltry sum that it hardly seems 
possible that Judas would have 
done it for that, even given the 
suggestion that he had been pilfer- 
ing from the bag all along. 

Another suggested reason is 
that it was an attempt to force 
Jesus’ hand. According to this 
idea, Judas was still expecting an 
earthly kingdom and_ thought 
Jesus could and would establish 
it. In this he was not very different 
from the rest of the disciples. But 
he had become impatient with 
Jesus’ delay in doing it. He saw 
him letting slip what seemed like 
several good opportunities. 

He also thought that if he pre- 
cipitated a crisis then Jesus would 
have to act. He never expected 
Jesus would allow himself to be 
taken and put to death. This idea 
receives some support from the 
account of his later desperation 
and suicidal act, which is not re- 
counted in this Gospel. (Matthew 
27:3-5.) 

Another idea is that Judas was 
a completely disillusioned person. 
He had followed Jesus with the 
hope that he was the Messiah 
who would set up a kingdom in 
which he could participate. So, 
almost certainly, had the others. 
Now, perhaps after listening to 
Jesus’ attempts to explain to them 
his idea of a Messiah and his king- 
dom, Judas decided he had been 
mistaken, perhaps misled. 

Jesus was never going to set 
up a kingdom. On the contrary, it 
seemed likely that the wrath of 
the authorities would soon de- 


scend on the movement, and that 
would be disastrous for all in- 
volved in it. So Judas decided to 
get out while he could and to se- 
cure his future safety by aligning 
himself with the authorities. 
Whichever of these suggested 
emphases is right, it seems clear 
that he was disappointed in the 
way things were working out. 


Jesus must have chosen Judas 


in the first place because of his 
talents and possibilities. 

His reasons for accepting the 
call were perhaps not too dif- 
ferent from those of the other 
disciples. They too, even Peter, 
were quite amazed when Jesus 
began to talk of a suffering Mes- 
siah. (Matthew 16:22.) They 
never did quite grasp it. (Matthew 
20:20-21; Luke 22:24.) The dif- 
ference was that their loyalty to 
Jesus held in spite of their be- 
wilderment and disappointment. 
That of Judas did not. 

It is interesting to note that 
there is no indication that when 
Jesus announced, “One of you 
will betray me,” any of the 
disciples thought of Judas in par- 
ticular. It just seemed impossible 
that any one of them would do it. 
Each seems to have thought that 
it was as likely to be he as any 
other. 

In the incident of the arrest 
there is an example of a factor 
prominent in John’s presentation 
of Jesus throughout his account 
of Jesus in these last hours. That 
is that Jesus appears in command 
of the situation, the dominant 
figure throughout. Here he goes 
out to meet those who have come 
to take him, telling them to take 
him if it is he for whom they are 
looking. So impressive was he 
that at first “they drew back and 
fell to the ground.” This is a de- 
tail found only in this Gospel. 

The Synoptics mention the 
wounding of the slave’s ear with 
a sword, but they do not say it 
was Peter nor that the servant’s 
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name was Malchus. In all of them 
the Master reproves Peter for the 
act and, according to Luke, heals 
the ear. It was, of course, a mis- 
taken way of proceeding, out of 
harmony with the way of Jesus. 

Yet one cannot help being glad 
that someone protested and 
struck a blow, even a feeble one, 
in his defense—glad that not 
everybody just stood there and 
looked. One likes Peter the better 
for the act. 

There are variations in the ac- 
counts of the trial. As the text 
stands in John, the trial took place 
before Annas. Jesus is merely 
sent to Caiaphas who hands him 
over to Pilate. But as the writer 
refers to Caiaphas as the high 
priest he probably thinks of the 
hearing before Annas as a pre- 
liminary one, to be followed by 
one before the Sanhedrin with 
Caiaphas as president. No charge 
is formulated against him here ac- 
cording to this account. 

As in the other Gospels, it was 
here that Peter denied his Master. 
It is tragic that it was warm- 
hearted Peter who did this. He 
had been braver than the rest 
except that “other disciple” in fol- 
lowing Jesus to the trial, but ap- 
parently he did not make his posi- 
tion quite clear. 

That was where he got into 
trouble. Otherwise he would not 
have been asked. They would have 
known. So when he was taken 
by surprise, he fell. That is a com- 
mon experience. When persons 
make their position quite clear 
on a question, it comes to be 
recognized, often respected even 
by those who do not agree. There 
is then much less temptation to 
abandon it. 


VALUES ON TRIAL 


Throughout the rest of the trial 
there are three major participants, 
Jesus, Pilate, and the crowd in- 
cited by their leaders. One is im- 
pressed by the majesty of Jesus, 
the wavering of Pilate, and the 
blind fury of the mob. 

The statement that Jesus’ ac- 
cusers would not enter the 
praetorium is of interest. It har- 
monizes with the idea of this 
author that the Last Supper was 


not the Passover meal but one 
eaten the night before. It agrees, 
too, with the sense of haste in the 
Synoptic accounts. 

More important, it is a striking 
example of people who are 
scrupulous about conventional ac- 
cepted forms of religion and care- 
less about human values. These 
leaders had no qualms about vent- 
ing their rancor on an innocent 
man, accusing him falsely and 
bringing about his death, but they 
would not become ceremonially 
unclean for the Passover. 

One is reminded of the Jeru- 
salem mob that had no qualms 
about stoning Paul but would not 
do it inside the temple. (Acts 
21:30-31.) These men had “re- 
ligious” scruples about the date 
of the execution but none about 
their own motives, as if sacred- 
ness belongs to times and places 
instead of to purpose and values. 

Unfortunately this mistaken 
estimate of values, even of re- 
ligious values, is not limited to 
this group of religious leaders who 
were trying to ensure the execu- 
tion of Jesus. It is continually ex- 
emplified in attitudes of religious 
people today. 

Only the author of this Gospel 
tells us of these religious scruples 
of the religious leaders. He must 
have understood Jesus better than 
the others at this point. 

There are many angles to the 
case of Pilate. At many points 
he shows himself a worthy repre- 
sentative of Roman justice and 
that he does not wish to violate 
it. But under the circumstances 
he does not quite have the cour- 
age to execute it. So he tries to 
find a way around assuming his 
responsibility. 

He seems to sense at once the 
falsity of the charge since the 
accusers have no definite accusa- 
tion to present. (Verses 29-30.) 
So he suggests that the Jewish 
authorities take over the case. 

When this plan fails, he returns 
to question Jesus. He is even 
more impressed and comes out to 
pronounce him “not guilty.” This 
should have meant his release. But 
Pilate tries another way around. 
He thinks that by following one 
of their own laws he will please 


the Jews and save Jesus. (Verses 
38b-40.) 

Once more he tried to satisfy 
them by having Jesus scourged. 
That, too, and the club they 
wielded over him is expressed in 
19:12. These Jews, if he angered 
them by releasing Jesus, could 
take to Rome the tale that they in 
their loyalty had brought a traitor 
before him and he had released 
him. That would be the end of his 
career. He yielded because of fear 
of losing his position. 

During the centuries the name 
of Pilate has come to stand for 
infamy in Christian thought and 
writing. But in this age of con- 
formity, where a major guiding 
principle seems to be “Don’t stick 
your neck out,” it might be well 
to pause in our condemnation of 
Pilate unless we are willing to 
accept a judgment on ourselves. 

It is easy to see that Pilate, a 
representative of Roman justice, 
should have freed a humble, un- 
known individual of whose in- 
nocence he was convinced, and 
that he should have done so in 
complete disregard of the fury of 
his accusers and of what they 
might do to his career. 

But what of a Christian today, 
a representative of a nobler justice 
than that of Rome, and his obliga- 
tion to stand for justice for a 
humble individual, a member of 
a minority group, at the risk of 
the loss of prestige, position, 
means of livelihood, or even rank 
in the ministry of the church? 
Some have shown themselves 
capable of doing this. Only these, 
it would seem, have any right to 
pronounce judgment on Pilate. 

And over it all towers the Christ 
who in his person exemplifies the 
words of 10:18 and 19:11. This 
writer presents the event of the 
crucifixion in the light of the 
meaning it has come to have in 
human experience and of the pur- 
pose of God realized through it. 
So the cry on the cross, “It is 
finished,” is a fitting climax. “Not 
broken. Not defeated. Not ruined. 
But completed. God’s revelation 
of love and forgiveness was com- 
pleted on Golgotha.” ! 


1C. W. Quimby, John, the Universal Gospel; 
The Macmillan Company, 1947; page 194. 
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JUNE 25: 


The Risen Lord 


JOHN 20 

For this Gospel writer, as for 
the others, the account of the 
Resurrection is the climax of the 
Gospel. It is the sign of victory. 
It is the triumph of Jesus and the 
vindication of all that he taught 
against the seeming defeat and 
negation of the Crucifixion. 

There are differences in the ac- 
counts given in the three Synop- 
tic Gospels, and as might be 
expected, this writer’s account 
varies from all three. As one 
writer notes, “He makes no at- 
tempt to describe the act of the 
Resurrection, or to record a com- 
plete history of the Resurrection 
appearances, or to harmonise the 
Synoptic records he knew.” * 

He tells the story in his own 
way, which no doubt is de- 
termined, as in other cases, by the 
purpose or purposes he has in 
mind. There seem to have been 
two different traditions among 
the early followers of Jesus as to 
where the appearances occurred, 
one associating them with Galilee, 
the other with Jerusalem. In this 
chapter, which was probably the 
original ending of the Gospel, the 
writer follows the second. 


‘Tue Empry Toms 


All of the Gospel accounts agree 
that it was women who made the 
first discoveries in regard to this 
stupendous event, and in all of 
them Mary Magdalene is a mem- 
ber of the group. This writer does 
not mention other names, but the 
use of the plural “we” in verse 2 
suggests the presence of others. 

It is interesting to note not only 
that it was women who received 
this first tentative suggestion of 
the glorious good news, but also 
that it came to them as they were 
bent upon a last act of loving serv- 
ice. Nor was it an insignificant 
one, when one recalls the im- 
portance attributed to proper 


1 The Mission and Message of Jesus, by H: 
D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. W: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1938; page 934. 
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burial in those days. There must 
have been, too, considerable 
danger in performing such a serv- 
ice for a man who had met a 
criminal’s death. 

Flashes of fresh understanding 
and new relevations of truth often 
come, not to folks when they are 
especially seeking such but when 
they are engaged in faithfully per- 
forming some loving and perhaps 
lowly service. 

It is sometimes suggested that 
the writer had a definite purpose 
in mind in presenting the detailed 
references to the grave clothes 
that are found here; that he is 
indicating that the “other disciple” 
saw something significant here 
that had escaped Peter. If the body 
had been stolen, the clothes would 
either have been taken along or 
left scattered about. But the de- 
scription indicates they were lying 
in the form in which they had sur- 
rounded the body. 

This would be the case if the 
material body had been trans- 
formed into a spiritual body. Did 
this idea occur to the “other 
disciple” because of this position 
of the clothes? Is this what the 
writer means when he says, “He 
saw and believed”? This concept 
of the resurrected body is implied 
later in the chapter. 


Tue APPEARANCE TO 
Mary MAGDALENE 


In any case the message which 
the women carried to the disciples 
was that of a lost body. There is 
no indication that the empty tomb 
suggested to any of them the pos- 
sibility of a resurrection. There is 
only grief and bewilderment. 

Still the tomb holds a fascina- 
tion for Mary and she returns to 
it. Then she sees the two angels. 
The two disciples apparently had 
not seen them. It is interesting to 
note that according to Mark the 
women found “a young man” 
(16:5); according to Luke there 
were “two men... in dazzling 


apparel” (24:4); according to 
Matthew, one angel (28:2-7); and 
according to this Gospel, two 
angels. 

These angels ask Mary a ques- 
tion different from what is found 
in any of the Synoptic Gospels, 
and in reply she states her griev- 
ance at the loss of the body of her 
Lord. There follows the appear- 
ance of Jesus and her failure to 
recognize him at first, perhaps 
because she scarcely looked at 
him through her tears. 

There is a similar failure of 
recognition on the part of the 
disciples on the way to Emmaus. 
(Luke 24:30-31.) There recogni- 
tion came in the familiar act of 
breaking bread; here it is by the 
intimate tender pronouncement of 
Mary’s name. Her response was 
a glad cry of recognition and 
adoration. 

Jesus’ reply to her as it stands 
may seem almost like a rebuff, 
which it could not have been. So 
these words of Jesus have been 
much discussed. Perhaps the best 
suggestion is that the idea would 
be better expressed, “Do not cling 
to me” (Weymouth’s translation) , 
or “Do not hold me now” 
(Phillips’ translation) . 

Did Mary take this appearance 
as a fulfillment of Jesus’ promise, 
“I will see you again” (John 16: 
22)? And did she want to cling 
to him so as not to lose him again? 
That would be very natural, but 
Jesus is saying to her: No, this is 
not it. The presence I promised is 
to be a spiritual one, and you must 
not cling to the bodily presence 
instead. He had said, “It is to 
your advantage that I go away.” 
(John 16:7.) 

Truly the spiritual presence 
was better in spite of the human 
tendency to long for the bodily 
presence of a loved one. In spirit 
he could be with each of them all 
the time and anywhere. So in- 
stead of permitting Mary to cling 
to him in an ecstasy of personal 
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enjoyment he sends her with a 
message to the disciples. 

The author’s use of the separate 
expressions “my Father and your 
Father” instead of “our Father” 
is worth noting. Does he mean to 
imply that while God is indeed the 
Father of all, he is Jesus’ Father 
in a special sense? 


THE APPEARANCE TO THE DISCIPLES 


With verse 19 the scene shifts 
from the tomb to a gathering of 
the disciples on the evening of 
that same day. In order to under- 
stand what Jesus’ appearance 
meant to them, it may be well to 
try to imagine the mood they were 
in. Certainly they were a group 
of frightened, disillusioned men. 

Their fright is expressed in the 
words “the doors being shut 
where the disciples were, for fear 
of the Jews.” It is not surprising 
that they were frightened. The 
memory of Calvary was fresh in 
their minds, crucifixion was a very 
horrible death, and they were 
known to have been followers of 
the condemned man. No one knew 
how soon the authorities might 
decide to move against them also. 

But worse than their fear was 
the sense of disillusionment, that 
their Master whom they loved, 
whom they had come to believe 
the Messiah, had failed them. 

“His confident promises had 
proved to be only cheating words, 
with no body or substance in 
them; that the Master to whom 
they had pinned their faith, and 
for whom they had risked every- 
thing, had proved, if not an im- 
postor, at least woefully and mis- 
erably self-deceived; that the 
wonderful dream he had awak- 
ened in them was out, had come 
to absolutely nothing, was only a 
mocking memory that would jeer 
at them down the years.” * 

Added to this there must have 
been a sense of guilt for having 
deserted him. Were they saying 
to themselves something like this? 
Even if he were mistaken, we 
should have stood by him through 
it all. We had accepted his ideas. 
He would not have deserted us if 
the situation had been reversed. 





2 Arthur John Gossip, The Interpreter’s 
Bible; Abingdon Press, 1952; page 796. 


Altogether theirs was a pretty 
miserable state of mind. They 
must have known of the report of 
the women from the tomb, but 
we can probably accept Luke’s 
statement (24:11) that “these 
words seemed to them an idle tale, 
and they did not believe them.” 

Into this situation Jesus stepped 
and used the current form of 
greeting, but with special mean- 
ing here because of their need for 
peace. His presence met these 
needs; it was an answer to their 
disillusionment. By it Jésus was 
declaring, I am alive not dead, 
victorious not defeated; the king- 
dom dream is not a fiasco but a 
glorious vision yet to be realized. 

Then, too, his return to them 
meant that they were still ac- 
cepted by him. Their crime of 
desertion was being pardoned and 
their sense of guilt need not stand 
as. a barrier to their continued 
fellowship with him. Little won- 
der that “the disciples were glad 
when they saw the Lord.” 

There follows the statement that 
“he breathed on them, and said 
to them, ‘Receive the Holy 
Spirit.’” This account the writer 
substitutes for that of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost as found in Acts 2. It 
is also his substitute for the ex- 
pectation of Jesus’ return as found 
in earlier New Testament writ- 
ings and cherished by the early 
followers of Jesus. For him Jesus 
had returned in spirit and was 
with them as he had promised. 

In this account the disciples are 
commissioned in the marvelous 
words, “As the Father has sent 
me, even so I send you.” 

The statements of verse 23 often 
seem puzzling. Perhaps the best 
explanation is that remitting sins 
or retaining sins should not be 
understood as absolving or not 
absolving from punishment but 
rather in abolishing sins. 

As these men go out filled with 
the Spirit to teach and preach, 
they will lead men to repentance 
and thus to pardon and release 
from their sins. In so far as they 
fail to do so, those sins will be 
retained. This mission they will 
fulfill through the power of Spirit- 
filled lives. 


In regard to the form in which 
Jesus appeared, there is an in- 
teresting combination of concepts 
here. On the one hand, it was a 
body that could be recognized 
by those who had known him be- 
fore his Crucifixion and a body 
that bore the-print of the nails 
and the mark of the spear thrust 
(verses 25, 27). 

On the other hand, it is a body 
that can pass through closed 
doors. It is practically synony- 
mous with Paul’s idea of a 
spiritual body. (1 Corinthians 15.) 
This concept is a significant one 
in Christian thinking. The body 
is the form of expression of indi- 
vidual personality. 

Thus the idea of a spiritual 
body, as over against existence as 
a disembodied spirit, preserves 
the precious belief in continued 
individual existence as recogniz- 
able persons. This is the con- 
fidence that, consciously or un- 
consciously, theories of a bodily 
resurrection are trying to pre- 
serve. Yet the idea of a spiritual 
body avoids the crudities to which 
such theories are subject. 


THE APPEARANCE TO THOMAS 


Only in this Gospel is Thomas 
given special mention (11:16; 
14:5). 

Thomas is often criticized for 
his lack of faith, and the proofs 
he demanded may seem crude. 
But there is much to be said for 
the man who wants his religious 
faith to be grounded on firsthand 
information. In any case, Jesus 
honors Thomas’ position and offers 
him the proof he had requested. 
There is no indication that Thomas 
availed himself of this chance for 
physical probing. Instead, he 
responded with recognition of the 
lordship of this Christ. 

The writers’ purpose (verse 31) 
had been to inspire in men 
the faith expressed in the declara- 
tion of Thomas. On the basis of 
what would best serve that pur- 
pose by interpreting for the read- 
ers who the Son of man was, ma- 
terial was selected, rearranged, 
and the meaning of events ex- 
plained in what has become 
known as the “spiritual Gospel.” 
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UNIT VI: INTO ALL 


The Mission That Calls Us 


LEADER‘’S HELPS ff HORACE W. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


This unit dealing with the 
Christian mission in the world 
is indeed timely in these days 
of unrest, turmoil, and _ strife 
throughout the earth. It can pro- 
vide an interesting and even dis- 
turbing experience for the Chris- 
tian who will participate seriously 
in the study. 

Since the unit deals with the 
Christian mission in the world, 
the teacher or leader should make 
sure he is convinced that the 
Christian religion is unique. He 
needs to know why the Christian’s 
faith and his experience of and 
with Jesus, the Christ, represents 
the highest known expression of 
religion. 

Unless one believes that the 
Christian experience of God’s 
love, forgiveness, redemption, and 
continuing guidance into all truth 
is for all men, then the study of 
this unit will be merely an in- 
tellectual exercise; or it will have 
little more value than a study 
about how to propagate a given 
political system. 

In making preparation for 
teaching this unit, one will find 
Mr. WrtiaMs is executive secretary of 


the Interboard Committee on Missionary 
Education, The Methodist Church. 
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many good sources from which he 
can get facts, gain insights and 
understandings, and secure help- 
ful illustrations. All the books and 
magazines listed may be found in 
the average local church. They 
have been used in recent months 
for mission study in local church 
schools of missions and _ in 
Woman’s Society groups. The 
magazines will be in the hands of 
members of the commission on 
missions, the church school super- 
intendent, members of _ the 
Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, or the pastor. We suggest 
especially the books listed as 
“Recommended Resources” (page 
34) and the following magazines: 

World Outlook. Any issue is 
good. We especially call attention 
to the September, 1959; May, 
June, August, October, Novem- 
ber, and December issues of 1960; 
and the January, 1961, issue. 

The Methodist Woman. 

Together. 

The Methodist Story. This may 
be secured from the pastor or the 
chairman of any one of the five 
commissions in the local church. 

The Church School. November, 
1960. 

The article “The Church Exists 
for the World” (page 16) provides 
additional help for this unit. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read through the entire set of 
materials on teaching this unit as 
soon as possible. You may want 
to order materials for later use. 

Read the entire unit in Adult 
Student. Reread the materials on 
the first session, “The Mission 
That Calls Us.” If possible, read 
Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 6 in One 
World, One Mission. Read such 
Scripture passages as Matthew 28: 
19-20; Luke 24:47; John 3:16; 
10:10. 

After you have done as much 
basic reading as you can from the 
materials listed above, or from 
other sources, try to formulate 
for yourself what you think is 
the mission or purpose of the 
Christian church in the world to- 
day. Would you agree that the 
following should be included in 
the mission of the church in to- 
day’s world? 

1. To help all men to know God 
as creator, father, and sustainer 
of life, who loves all men, redeems 
and inspires them, and strength- 
ens them in worthy, unselfish liv- 
ing. ; 

2. To make disciples and wit- 
nesses of and to the redeeming 
love and sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
for the redemption of all men. 
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3. To combat evil in the world 
and to help reconstruct society so 
that it will be motivated by love 
of one man for the other and will 
function in the interest of the well- 
being of all men. 

4. To help its own members 
grow in their understanding of 
what the Christian faith embraces, 
what it means to be a Christian, 
and how to live with one another 
as Christian brothers. 

In the light of what you have 
read and thought, formulate your 
own objectives for the study of 
this entire unit and for each of 
the four sessions. Formulate your 
objectives in terms of the changes 
in knowledge, understandings, 
commitments, and conduct you 
think should take place in the 
members of the class as results of 
the study together these four 
weeks. 

Also, make note of the articles 
you have read in magazines or 
chapters in books which you have 
read that you think some of the 
members of the class could read 
either for their own good or to 
share with all the class. 

Finally, read and reflect upon 
the following statement taken 
from the Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church: 

“The supreme aim of missions 
is to make the Lord Jesus Christ 
known to all peoples in all lands 
as their divine Saviour, to per- 
suade them to become his 
disciples, and to gather these 
disciples into Christian churches; 
to enlist them in the building of 
the Kingdom of God; to co-operate 
with these churches; to promote 
world Christian fellowship; and 
to bring to bear on all human life 
the spirit and principles of Christ.” 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. The mission of the church to- 
day 
II. Hindrances to fulfilling the 
mission | 
Ill. Need for unity in fulfilling 
the mission 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to the fact that 
the Christian church has been en- 
gaged in missionary work of one 
sort or another since the day of 


Pentecost. Early in the life of 
the church, missionaries went to 
Rome, Africa, and many parts of 
Europe. 

They went with explorers and 
conquerors to many parts of the 
world and especially to the newly 
discovered Western hemisphere. 
Give special attention to the in- 
creased missionary activity of the 
last one hundred and twenty-five 
years during which missionaries 
have gone to all the major lands 
of the world. 

Also, recount briefly what the 
political world situation is today— 
unrest, turmoil, strife, spread of 
communism. 

This introduction should help 
the class become aware of and 
concerned about these matters: 

1. The difficult situation the 
world is in. 

2. The need of individual, spir- 
itual, political, and social salvation 
throughout the earth. 

3. The place the Christian re- 
ligion can have in helping men 
find love, peace, and solutions to 
their individual and social prob- 
lems. 

4. The obligation resting upon 
each Christian and upon the 
church as a whole to make the 
Christian faith relevant to all men 
everywhere. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The mission of the church today 


After an introductory state- 
ment, as suggested above, you may 
want to ask the group what it 
thinks are the most important 
things individual Christians and 
the church can do today in order 
to make our own nation Christian. 

These might be listed on a 
blackboard or large sheet of paper. 
Such a listing should include items 
under such categories as beliefs, 
attitudes toward others, tolerance 
of viewpoints, human relations, 
stewardship of time and talents, 
commitment and loyalty to God 
and the church. 

When such a listing has been 
made, it should be kept in mind or 
in view while you move a step 
further. Do this by having some- 
one read Matthew 28:19-20; Luke 
24:47; John 3:16; 10:10. 


Also recall, or have someone in 
the class recount the first and 
second paragraphs of the portion 
in Adult Student entitled, “Why 
Missions.” In addition, read, or 
ask someone from the class to 
read, the quotation from the 
Discipline giving the supreme aim 
of missions. 

Summarize with the group what 
seems to be the mission of the 
church today in the light of the 
Scripture read, the statements 
given in Adult Student, and the 
statement of the supreme aim of 
missions. Supplement these with 
facts and insight from your wider 
reading. 

You may be ready now to go 
back to the listing of important 
things the Christian and the 
church should do today. See how 
these will help the church fulfill 
its mission, beginning in your own 
local church and community and 
extending throughout the world. 
Add others that come to mind as 
the discussion goes on. 

Note whether the mission of the 
church, as revealed through the 
Bible, in the writings of church 
leaders, and in the statement of 
purpose, compares with the ideas 
of the function of Christians and 
the church as suggested in the be- 
ginning by members of the class. 

Now you are ready to ask if 
the members of the class think 
that the missionary outreach of 
the church in America is one of 
its major tasks. The answers will 
be generally in the affirmative. 
Emphasize the fact that conditions 
around the world today reflect a 
great need for Christian faith and 
action in every land, that the 
church has a task greater than 
ever before. Ask the class to in- 
dicate why this is true. You will 
probably get such answers as 
these, among many that will be 
given: 

1. Crime, unrest, and worldli- 
ness abound everywhere. 

2. War is still a threat to the 
peace and even the survival of 
the world. 

3. Many homes are becoming 
unstable and children are the 
victims of family turmoil, ma- 
terialism, and selfishness. 

4. Materialism is dominating 
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the minds and interests of people; 
and they are losing their relation- 
ship to and dependence upon God. 

5. Anti-Christian forces are be- 
coming widespread. Communism 
is continuing to gain control over 
large areas of the earth. 

6. The nations of the world are 
so close to one another that we 
must have common ideas, stand- 
ards of morals, and patterns of 
action, which we believe can come 
through world-wide acceptance of 
Christian ideals and standards. 


II. Hindrances to fulfilling the 
mission 

Even though we may agree that 
the church has a distinct and com- 
pelling mission throughout the 
world, we are slow in carrying it 
out. There are many hindrances 
which should be examined in the 
light of whether they might be- 
come less if we all work together 
in fulfilling the Christian mission. 
The following may be mentioned: 

1. Some old arguments against 
missions (Adult Student). 

2. A growing sentiment that the 
religions of non-Christian peoples 
are sufficient for them and that 
we should not interfere with their 
religious beliefs and practices. 

3. The divisions within the 
Christian church which often 
cause contention, rivalry, conflict, 
and the weakening of influence for 
the cause of Christ. 

4. The growth of political and 
economic rivalries between na- 
tions. 





5. The spread of Communism 
with its antireligion philosophy. 

6. The rapid spread of the faith 
of Islam in recent years, especially 
in Africa. 

7. The growth of militarism al- 
most everywhere, whether in the 
name of defense or of aggression. 
This has had a deteriorating in- 
fluence upon spiritual values and 
interests. 

8. The decline of Western Eu- 
ropean power and influence in the 
world and with it a skeptical view 
of the religion usually identified 
with Western Europe—Christian- 
ity. (See One World, One Mission, 
chapter 1.) 

9. The renewed vigor and ag- 
gressiveness of the old religions 
that once were thought dying; for 
example, renewed interest in and 
enthusiasm for Hinduism and 
Buddhism. In India and Burma 
these have, with some people, be- 
come factors in the growing spirit 
of nationalism. 

10. The unfortunate growth of 
racism in the United States. Our 
unchristian dealings with one an- 
other in human relations are prov- 
ing to be tremendous handicaps to 
the spread of the Christian faith 
among millions of people far be- 
yond our country. As one man 
said to an American newspaper 
correspondent, “As long as these 
things fracial injustice] go on in 
the United States, you have no 
religion tu export.” 

11. Lack of missionary person- 
nel and funds. 





Recommended Resources * 
One World, One Mission, by W. Richey Hogg; Friendship Press, 


1960; paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.95. 


Turning World, by Betty Thompson; Friendship Press, 1960; paper, 


$1.50; cloth, $2.95. 


The Christian Mission Today, edited by the Joint Section of Edu- 
cation and Cultivation of the Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church; Abingdon Press, 1960; $3. 

The Way in Africa, by George W. Carpenter; Friendship Press, 


1959; paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.95. 


The Church and Medical Missions, by Dorothy D. and Harold N. 
Brewster; Board of Missions, 1959; 75 cents. 

Lands of Witness and Decision, by Eugene L. Smith and others; 
Board of Missions, 1957; 75 cents. 


See the current issue of Forecast for suggested audio-visuals. 





* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 








You, as teacher, may wish to 
bring out all of the above-men- 
tioned points, or you may draw 
them from your group through 
questioning or conversation. The 
average group will contribute 
practically all of them. 

With such a list in mind, or on 
a blackboard before the class, you 
can ask how the Christian people 
working together can overcome 
them better than by working 
separately. This discussion should 
bring out the fact that in nearly 
every case united Christian 
thought, sentiment, and action 
can do much to overcome the 
hindrance. 

As far as time will permit, at- 
tention should be given to each of 
the hindrances listed in order that 
the class may have as clear a pic- 
ture as possible of the conditions, 
needs, and problems that face the 
Christian church in its world-wide 
ministry. 


III. Need for unity in fulfilling the 
mission 

The material for the students in 
Adult Student contains this sen- 
tence: “Nowhere is the need for 
a more united Christian witness 
greater than in lands of missionary 
outreach.” You will want to help 
your class understand the full 
significance of this statement. 

You can get help from One 
World, One Mission, and from 
Chapters I and VI of Lands of 
Witness and Decision. Help will 
also be found in World Outlook 
articles suggested above. Your 
scriptural basis will be found in: 
1 Corinthians 1:10-13; Ephesians 
4:1-6; Philippians 1: 27-28. 

You may ask the class why it 
is better for churches to work to- 
gether in missionary work than to 
work alone. The discussion in the 
class should bring out all of the 
reasons given in the section in 
Adult Student under the caption, 
“The Need for Unity.” 

Note particularly the sentence 
which says, “The task of evan- 
gelizing the world is one of such 
immense proportions that if we 
are to engage in it seriously, we 
cannot go our separate ways.” 

Call attention to the fact that 
the Christian community in near- 
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ly all of the mission lands is 
decidedly a minority group. These 
communities need the mutual 
helpfulness that individuals and 
groups can give one another. They 
need the experience and strength 
that come from worshiping, wit- 
nessing, and working together as 
Christians. 

In unity and harmony there is 
strength. Also there is confidence, 
hope, and assurance. The respect 
of the non-Christian group will 
be heightened by its realization 
that the Christian people are sin- 
cerely one in spirit, purpose, and 
their relationship to God. 

Attention should also be drawn 
to the practical aspects of co- 
operative work in mission fields 
even more than at home. Facili- 
ties, resources, and manpower are 
all limited. There is more ef- 
ficiency in operation and mission- 
ary effort is more effective when 
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Christian forces work together in 
witnessing, educating, healing, 
and providing social service in 
lands of large numbers and great 
needs. 

There is also need for co-opera- 
tion in pioneering new missionary 
endeavors, as in the case of the 
new mission to Nepal. Mention 
other reasons for co-operative 
missionary effort given in Adult 
Student. 

One aspect of missionary work 
is that of co-operation between 
mission boards in the sending 
countries and the “younger 
churches” that have become estab- 
lished in countries all over the 
world as results of missionary en- 
deavor. 

You might remind the group 
that the fascinating story of how 
the younger churches are now 
becoming missionary-minded and 
are themselves sending mission- 


aries will be taken up later in this 
unit. This marks a necessary step 
in the fulfillment of the church’s 
mission in the world today. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


There are many ways in which 
you can get your group involved 
in the study of this unit. Here are 
a few: 

1. Assign some to read selected 
articles in magazines or chapters 
in books which will enable them 
to make direct and helpful con- 
tributions to the work of the class 
at specific times. 

2. You may divide the class into 
several small groups to discuss 
and report on the one or more 
topics under discussion, such as: 
(a) Important things Christians 
and the church can do in order to 
make our nation Christian. (b) 
What is the mission of the church 
in the world today? (c) Why is 
there such great need for Chris- 
tian faith and action in the world 
today? (d) What are the hin- 
drances to the growth and influ- 
ence of the Christian religion in 
our own country today? These 
groups can be very helpful in do- 
ing creative thinking. 

3. You may find it interesting 
and helpful to ask the opinion of 
the whole class on several of the 
topics being developed in this ses- 
sion. Some can express opinions 
only. Some may have firsthand 
experiences to contribute from 
travel, reading, or acquaintance 
with persons of other lands and 
cultures. 

If a Christian from another 
country is available, his presence 
and contribution to the discussion 
may be quite helpful. 


In CLOSING 


Bring the thinking of the group 
to focus by lifting up briefly the 
proposals and recommendations of 
the World Council of Churches at 
its meeting at Evanston in 1954. 
These are listed in the materials 
for the students in Adult Student 
under the heading, “The Handi- 
caps of Our Divisions.” Close the 
session by reading as a prayer the 
words of the hymn, “Rise Up, O 
Men of God” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 267). 
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JUNE 11: 


INTRODUCTION 


Our session title, “The Mission 
That Unites Us in Service,” is sig- 
nificant. While Christians are 
united in love and in devotion to 
our one Lord, we find a deep as- 
pect of our unity coming through 
our experiences as we work to- 
gether at common tasks. 

Therefore, the mission of the 
church, at which we are all work- 
ing, provides the experience in 
partnership that does much to 
make us one in purpose, spirit, 
and mutual trust and love. 

The Christian missionary enter- 
prise has, from its beginning, been 
one in which the missionaries 
foresaw the day when they should 
“decrease” and the Christians na- 
tive to the country “increase” in 
wisdom, stature, and in favor with 
God and man. That day has al- 
ready come in many places. It is 
rapidly coming in others. It is the 
romance of this transition that will 
occupy our time and thoughts in 
this session. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will, of course, reread the 
Adult Student lesson, “The Mis- 
sion That Unites Us in Service.” 
Give careful attention to how the 
missionaries have gone about the 
work of developing or educating 
potential leaders. Note who are 
some of the outstanding world 
leaders from mission lands. Be 
sure to read carefully the portion 
in Adult Student dealing with 
“Missionary Activities of the 
‘Younger Churches.’ ” This is one 
of the most important develop- 
ments in modern missionary his- 
tory. 

In preparing for this session, 
you will find it helpful to read 
chapter 9 of One World, One Mis- 
sion, and chapters I, III, and VI of 
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LEADER'S HELPS wy HORACE W. WILLIAMS 


Lands of Witness and Decision. 
If you have access to The Way 
in Africa, the mission study book 
of two years ago, you will find 
chapter 6 quite helpful in dealing 
with the role of the missionary. 

You will find many articles in 
World Outlook that illustrate the 
major points to be considered in 
this session. 

Passages from Second Timothy 
may provide a scriptural basis for 
this session—see 1:1-18; 2:1-2, 15. 
Also use John 3:30. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Need for national leadership 
II. Developing national leaders 
III. Role of the missionary 
IV. Missionary activity of the 
younger churches 


To BrEcIn 


Before making plans to teach 
you will want to decide what 
should be accomplished during 
this session. Reading may help 
you do this. Here are a few rea- 
sonable objectives one might wish 
his class to realize: 

1. Gain more accurate informa- 
tion and insights into the nature 
of the missionary enterprise today. 

2. Become acquainted with some 
of the recent developments in mis- 
sions. 

3. Learn about outstanding 
Christian leaders in other lands. 

You might begin by calling the 
attention of the class to the way 
in which Paul, the first Christian 
missionary, showed his statesman- 
ship as he placed responsibility on 
the new converts he made. 

Note how he left the churches 
he founded to their own ways and 
means of conducting their affairs 
and how he wrote letters of en- 
couragement, guidance, and Chris- 
tian doctrine to the churches and 
their leaders. The similarity of this 











to conditions in present-day mis- 
sion fields can be noted. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Need for national leadership 


Having examined with the class 
the way in which Paul turned over 
responsibility to young Christians, 
you might then discuss with the 
class why that is good policy in the 
church today. Before referring to 
the mission fields, you may want 
to direct attention to the home 
base. Look at your own local 
church or at some other church 
that is known to the class. 

Has it been the policy of the 
church to give places of responsi- 
bility to young people? Has this 
been a good policy? Has it de- 
veloped the young people? Has it 
stimulated their Christian growth 
and at the same time multiplied 
the number of effective workers 
in the church? Have the younger 
members been able to reach other 
young persons who might not have 
been influenced by older persons? 
Have the younger persons served 
as effective examples to others of 
their own age and interests? 

The discussion should result in 
a general agreement that the 
church, the younger Christians in- 
volved and the older ones, all 
profit when _ responsibility is 
shared by many, including the 
young. There should also be agree- 
ment that the immature grow into 
maturity as they assume responsi- 
bility. This is especially true in 
Christian experience, inasmuch as 
our spiritual virility grows as we 
work at spiritual tasks. 

The class may now be ready for 
a discussion of this same principle 
as it applies to the mission field. 
Ask the class why it is essential 
that the missionary strive to en- 
list and develop native leadership 
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in the church as quickly as possi- 
ble. Give them time to think before 
answering. Here are some of the 
answers you may expect: 

1. A national (native leader) 
knows and understands his own 
people better than the missionary. 
He knows their needs, their aspi- 
rations, their customs, their prac- 
tices, their strengths and weak- 
nesses, their limitations and their 
potentialities. He also knows the 
language better than most mis- 
sionaries can hope to learn it. 
Thus he can become a more effec- 
tive leader than the missionary. 

2. The national has a new, fresh 
experience of Christ in terms of 
Savior and Lord that is peculiar 
to himself and the people of his 
culture, in contrast to that of the 
missionary who is of a different 
culture. Therefore, he may be bet- 
ter able to interpret the Christian 
faith to his people than can the 
missionary. When the national 
shares his Christian faith with the 
people of his land he is sharing his 
experience, his faith, and his love 
for his fellow man. This counts 
much in the work of evangelism 
and Christian education. 

3. As the church in mission 
lands grows and comes under the 
leadership of its own nationals, it 
takes root and grows until it be- 
comes indigenous to the people 
and the land. Thus we have the 
church of Korea, of Japan, of In- 
dia, and of many other places, all 
operating within their own cul- 
tural patterns. This is highly de- 
sirable if the church is to fulfill its 
mission throughout the earth, but 
it can do so only under national 
leadership. 


II. Developing national leaders 


This may be a good time to have 
a few members of your class re- 
port on reading they have done 
about the educational work of 
Christian missions. The material 
in Adult Student under the cap- 
tion, “The Development of Na- 
tional Leadership” tells about the 
large number of schools we have 
in Malaya and Singapore under 
the direction of the church. 

These schools are practically all 
under the charge of national lead- 
ers, both men and women. The 


church has established schools for 
children, youth, and adults in 
many places in the world. These 
colleges, universities, seminaries, 
and technieal schools have pro- 
duced the Christian leaders who 
are taking over the direction of 
the work of the church in their 
respective lands. 

It is now proposed that the 
churches working in the Congo 
build immediately a good institute 
of technology for training native 
people to man and direct the vast 
industrial plants there. The plants 
already exist in the Congo, but 
there are no trained African lead- 
ers for them. 

You should take time at this 
point to call attention to the Cru- 
sade Scholarship program of The 
Methodist Church. Your pastor 
should know about it. You can 
find information about it in the 
magazines recommended above. 
Through this program The Meth- 
odist Church has brought hun- 
dreds of Christian young people 
from other countries to the United 
States for education in Methodist 
schools. 

They have all been carefully se- 
lected, and nearly all of them have 
become effective leaders in their 
countries. Several are college, uni- 
versity, and seminary presidents. 
Some have become bishops. Many 
have been placed in responsible 
leadership positions in education, 
church administration, evange- 
lism, and social service. Some have 
become outstanding ministers. 


III. Role of the missionary 


With the increasing number of 
nationals taking the responsibility 
of the work of the church in their 
countries, what has happened to 
the church and what is the role of 
the missionary? This is a subject 
for interesting discussion in class. 
In preparation for it you, or per- 
sons you may wish to have report 
to the class, will find help in One 
World, One Mission; Lands of 
Witness and Decision; and The 
Way in Africa. 

First, consider what has hap- 
pened to the church in many coun- 
tries. As the churches have grown 
in numbers and strength and have 
produced their own leaders, they 


have been able to stand on their 
own. Annual conferences have 
come into being, and ministers 
have taken places of leadership as 
district superintendents and bish- 
ops. 

In Korea, Mexico, Brazil, and 
Japan the Methodist churches 
have become what we term “au- 
tonomous.” They have become 
separate, independent national 
Methodist churches in all but 
Japan. They elect their own 
bishops, set up their own general 
boards and agencies, make their 
own rules of organization and con- 
duct, and, in general, run their 
own affairs. 

In Japan Methodists have 
merged with other denominational 
groups to make the United Church 
of Christ in Japan, generally 
known as the Kyodan. In other 
places in the world the Methodist 
annual conferences of a given area 
are related to one another in a 
central conference. The central 
conference has many functions 
similar to those of the jurisdic- 
tional conference in the United 
States, including the election of 
their own bishops. 

All this has been made possible 
because the church has raised up 
trained national leaders who can 
carry on the important functions 
of the church. 

Considering these facts, these 
are reasonable questions: What is 
the role of the missionary? Is he 
now needed? If so, what type of 
missionary is needed? What is his 
relationship to the national lead- 
ers and the national church? 

At this point, you may want to 
ask your class to break up into 
four groups and each take five 
minutes to discuss one of the four 
questions above and offer what 
they think are suitable answers to 
the questions. The answers should 
fall in line something like the fol- 
lowing: 

The missionary’s role varies ac- 
cording to the mission field he is 
serving. In primitive, undeveloped 
places, such as some parts of 
Africa and Borneo, he may still 
have to fulfill the leading role. In 
highly developed places, such as 
Mexico, Brazil, and Korea, many 
of the missionaries serve in the 
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This missionary teacher is helping to develop national leadership in Africa. 


same way as nationals and under 
the direction of national bishops, 
district superintendents, and 
other leaders. 

In such cases, the missionary 
works side by side with national 
Christian workers. Also, he now 
goes to the field and returns after 
furlough only if he is wanted and 
is acceptable to the church in the 
country to which he goes. 

The missionary is needed today. 
It is an interesting fact that the 
national churches with the largest 
amount of autonomy continue to 
ask for missionaries. However, 
they are asking chiefly for ones 
who are prepared to render types 
of service for which no nationals 
are prepared. This means that the 
call for medical missionaries is still 
great. College and seminary teach- 
ers are still needed. Nurses, tech- 
nicians, builders, and industrial 
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missionaries are in great demand. 

The missionary is needed as a 
symbol of the world-wide nature 
and relevance of the Christian 
church. In the same way the Cru- 
sade scholars and other Christian 
foreign students in the United 
States are good witnesses to the 
universality of the Christian faith 
as they visit each year, under the 
direction of the church in Ameri- 
ca, some four hundred summer 
Methodist camps, institutes, and 
assemblies for youth and young 
adults. 

The missionary holds a signifi- 
cant, yet humble relationship to 
national leaders and to the nation- 
al church. He works with and 
sometimes under the direction of 
the nationals. He does those things 
for which he is particularly fitted. 
He does some kinds of work be- 
cause there is need and no other 


is ready or prepared for it. He is 
a part of the church in the country 
in which he serves, yet he is the 
servant of that church. In it all, he 
must be his own version of the 
living gospel that all men read. 


IV. Missionary activity of the 
younger churches 


In preparing to discuss this 
topic, you will do well to read 
again the section on it in Adult 
Student. Also, if possible, read 
Chapter III, “Sarawak,” in Lands 
of Witness and Decision. Much 
help can be had in The Church 
and Medical Missions, Chapters 
IV and V. You will find that 
World Outlook also has good ar- 
ticles on this topic. 

One of the most encouraging 
aspects of the missionary enter- 
prise is the fact that the younger 
churches that have grown out of 
the missionary activities of the 
“sending” churches in Europe and 
America are themselves becoming 
missionary-minded. You will do 
well to recount with the class the 
brief description of these as given 
in Adult Student. Add any others 
that may come from your reading 
on this subject. 

Give special attention to the de- 
velopments in Sarawak, Borneo, 
where there is truly an inter- 
national missionary group work- 
ing together in evangelizing, edu- 
cating, and healing. This is a new 
development in missions. 

It will call for new policies in 
matters of sending, supporting, 
and supervising missionary work. 
More than that, it means new in- 
terest and vitality in the younger 
churches from which these mis- 
sionaries have gone. It is also a 
new type of witness to the uni- 
versality of the Christian gospel. 
Note especially the last paragraph 
in today’s lesson treatment in 
Adult Student. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Several suggestions have been 
made in the foregoing about in- 
volving the group. Because of the 
nature of this study, much infor- 
mation must be given by the lead- 
er, or assignments for reading and 
report may be made to individ- 
uals or groups within the class. In 
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discussing the development of na- 
tional leaders, you may want to 
ask individuals to tell about one 
outstanding Christian from an- 
other country that each has met, 
heard speak, or has read about. 

Some may know about such 
persons as Helen Kim of Korea, 
the late Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of 
Japan, Dr. G. Baez-Camargo of 
Mexico, Dr. Christian Baeta of 
Ghana, and Bishop Sante Uberto 
Barbieri of Argentina. 

If your church is supporting a 
missionary through an Advance 
Special, you may want to ask one 
or two members of the class to get 
reports or letters that he may have 
sent the church and share them 
with the group. Such letters usual- 
ly reveal much about the work of 
the missionary. Likewise, you may 
ask members of the class to find 
interesting accounts of the work of 
missionaries as given in World 
Outlook, or find and report on 
articles written by nationals such 
as Pierre Shaumba, in the Novem- 
ber 1960, issue. 


In CLOSING 


It would be fitting to point out 
that all the developments in mis- 
sions, as revealed in the session, 
testify to the success of the mis- 
sionary work of the Christian 
church. It is true that we wish 
more had been done, but the 
church has been planted all over 
the world. It has taken root and 
grown in the cultural soil of each 
land. 

Leaders have grown up, and the 
church in nearly every place can 
move on to greater things—in 
some cases under its own strength 
and momentum. The missionary 
work of the future involves the 
joining of hands by all Christians 
everywhere to try together to 
make the whole world Christian, 
each one doing his best where he 
is and all working together to help 
one another as needs and condi- 
tions may determine. 

Close with a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the missionary outreach 
of the church and for missionaries 
and nationals who are working 
together to help all men know God 
and follow Jesus Christ in dedi- 
cated living and service. 
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The Mission That Unites 


Us in 


Spirit 
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INTRODUCTION 


Studies in this and the next ses- 
sion bring us to the practical heart 
of the matter of oneness in the mis- 
sion of the church. Here we shall 
see how the Christian people of 
the world are beginning to lay 
aside their denominational differ- 
ences and join forces in the fulfill- 
ment of Jesus’ last command. 

These two sessions should be 
tied together through interest and 
through the sequence of topics 
for discussion. They are equally 
important. They deal with two as- 
pects of the movement toward 
unity, denominational co-opera- 
tion, and organic union. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find chapters 2 and 3 
of One World, One Mission help- 
ful in providing a biblical and 
theological background for this 
study. The biblical references 
given throughout are excellent. 
Another good treatment will be 
found in chapter VI of Lands of 
Witness and Decision while a still 
more scholarly basis for discus- 
sion appears as Part A, chapters 
1, 2, 3, and 4 of The Christian 
Mission Today. 

Again, we suggest that an ex- 
amination of World Outlook, To- 
gether, and The Methodist Story 
will reveal many articles that will 
provide facts and interpretation 
on aspects of the topics you will 
be considering with your group. 

These passages from the New 
Testament will provide a scrip- 
tural base: John 14:16-17; 17:18; 
Acts 1:6-11; 2:1-4; 10 and 11; 13: 
1-4; 15:5-11; 1 Corinthians 1:10- 
17; Galatians 3:26-28; Hebrews 
3:1. 

You will do well to reread the 


lesson in Adult Student under the 
topic “The Mission That Unites 
Us in Spirit.” 

As you continue preparation, 
you will keep in mind the aims 
you have, or the outcomes you can 
expect from the discussions with 
the group. If I were teaching, I 
would have in mind such outcomes 
as these for my group: 

1. A better concept of the basic 
unity of the Christian mission and 
a deep concern over the divisions 
among Christians which disrupt 
this unity. 

2. An appreciation of the posi- 
tion of The Methodist Church on 
matters of interdenominational co- 
operation and organic church 
unity. 

3. A knowledge of the move- 
ments and_ activities that are 
bringing Christian groups into bet- 
ter understanding, mutual confi- 
dence, and Christian unity. 

As you think of your own 
group, you will formulate differ- 
ent objectives in the light of the 
particular needs of individuals 
and of the group as a whole. 


Lesson OUTLINE 
I. Unity in spirit 
II. The price of our divisions 
III. Readiness to co-operate and 
unite 
IV. Progress in church union 


To Becin 


Review briefly what has been 
done in the previous two sessions, 
giving emphasis to (1) the need 
for unity among Christians, (2) 
the growth of the church around 
the world with its resultant de- 
velopment of strong national lead- 
ers, (3) the changing role of the 
missionary, and (4) the mission- 
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ary outreach of the younger 
churches. 

The group should now be ready 
to consider together the next steps 
that are before the Christian 
church as it exists around the 
world, and as it finds itself still 
fragmented and sometimes limited 
by its divisions and conflicts. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Unity in spirit 

Before going into the matter of 
the divisions and rivalries within 
the church, you should deal frank- 
ly with the group about one criti- 
cism often leveled against the 
church. Many say that the church 
has failed. They are ready to con- 
demn her for her denominational- 
ism and her relatively slow growth 
through two thousand years. You 
might ask if they think the church 
has failed. Some may say Yes and 
try to defend their positions later. 

In group discussion, question- 
and-answer fashion, you may 
summarize briefly some of the 
glorious achievements of the 
church in two thousand years. 
They are many. Here are a few: 

1. The church has gone into all 
the countries of the world through 
preachers, teachers, doctors, trans- 
lators, and social-service minis- 
ters. 

2. It has laid solid educational 
foundations in countries through- 
out the world which have become 
the bases upon which all our mod- 
ern educational systems rest. 

3. It has influenced the cultural 
patterns, standards of ethics, and 
practices in interpersonal and hu- 
man relations in varying degrees 
everywhere. 

4. It has led men to Jesus Christ 
through whom they have found 
redemption, new vision, and 
strength for daily living. Today 
almost one third of the total world 
population are Christians—more 
than 800,000,000. 

5. It has provided inspiration 
and furnished the means and 
standards by which men have 
evaluated and reconstructed their 
ideals, patterns of conduct, and 
progress in living in the home, the 
community, and the world. 

The church has not failed. It has 
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moved too slowly and now faces 
conditions and challenges that 
make it imperative that its prog- 
ress be re-examined, its strategy 
studied, and its pace quickened. 

Now take a quick look at the 
elements of belief that provide a 
basis for unity for all people. First, 
there is the acceptance of one God 
of all mankind manifest through 
the holy Trinity. There is one hu- 
manity with all men related to one 
another through biological, psy- 
chological, and spiritual oneness. 

There is common need among 
all men. The need for food, fellow- 
ship, well-being, and spiritual one- 
ness with the Creator is found 
everywhere; and the church is 
commissioned to help all men 
meet these basic needs. 

Then there is one mission given 
to the followers of Jesus. It is ex- 
pressed in the Great Commission 
to go into all the world and make 
disciples. It applies to all men. 

Ask the group to recall the hin- 
drances to the spread of the Chris- 
tian faith as they have been dis- 
cussed earlier. Then, consider the 
next topic, which deals with the 
price we pay for our divisions 
within the church. 


II. The price of our divisions 


First, you may want to empha- 
size the hindrances to growth and 
spiritual well-being of the church 
in America because of our denomi- 
national differences both in the 
past and present. Note particularly 
evidences of these hindrances as 
they may have been observed by 
members of the group. 

Some may mention the vicious 
and unjustified attacks that even 
now are being made against the 
larger churches associated togeth- 
er in the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
This criticism by a very vocal 
minority consisting of _ strict 
fundamentalists has caused great 
numbers to lose respect for the 


church, regardless of denomina-: 


tion or sect. 

Note what the writer in Adult 
Student says with reference to our 
divisions as they affect the life 
and work of the church. He sums 
it up with a statement from the 
World Council of Churches: “Di- 





vision in the Church distorts its 
witness, frustrates its mission and 
contradicts its own nature.” Ask 
the group to explain why this is 
true, giving examples from their 
own experience or observation. 

Next, quote the sentence from 
Adult Student which says: “As 
great as is the need for Christian 
unity in so-called ‘Christian coun- 
tries,’ it is even greater in mission 
lands where Christians are, nu- 
merically speaking, a distinct mi- 
nority.” Ask the group to give 
reasons why this statement is true. 

Any reasonably well-informed 
group can offer many good rea- 
sons and can doubtless give illus- 
trations from their general read- 
ing such as newspaper articles, 
magazines, and books. Be sure to 
have someone recall the illustra- 
tion given in Adult Student of the 
millions of outcastes in India who 
deserted Hinduism but bypassed 
the Christian church because of 
their dislike of the denomination- 
al differences among the churches 
of India. 

Give special attention to the fact 
that a small group within a large 
majority group is usually timid 
and immobile. This is accentuated 
when the Christian group is made 
more helpless by being divided. 

The great denominations that 
have pioneered in missionary 
work around the world have 
worked together in a measure of 
unity and co-operation. Some of 
the most annoying disunity now 
experienced in many missionary 
countries is being brought about 
by many small splinter sects, a 
few newly spawned nondenomi- 
national missionary groups, and a 
very few larger denominations. 

These groups assume that they 
have the last word on Christian 
truth and do their work largely 
through denunciation of old estab- 
lished denominations (including 
the Methodists) and by proselyt- 
ing the immature Christians with- 
in the folds of other churches. 

It must be said, also, that the 
Christians in mission lands are not 
free from divisions among them- 
selves. For numerous reasons they 
sometimes tend to dispute, divide, 
and go separate and sometimes 
combative ways. Thus, either by 
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importation or by indigenous re- 
action, the divisions within the 
household of faith are proving to 
be hindrances to the cause of Jesus 
Christ in many lands. 

It should be pointed out that di- 
vision is not peculiar to the Chris- 
tian church. The fact is, there are 
many divisions within Hinduism 
and two major and several minor 
divisions within Buddhism—to 
speak of only two of the major 
religions of the world. 


III. Readiness to co-operate and 
unite 


You might begin the discussion 
of this topic by asking such a 
question as, What are the steps in 
bringing about unity between in- 
dividuals and groups? You should 
get answers that can be sum- 
marized in such as the following 
steps: 

1. Individuals or groups must 


develop mutual understanding 
and respect. 

2. Individuals or groups must 
have the experience of working 
together at common tasks. 

3. Individuals and groups must 
join together as one in the pur- 
suit of a single purpose and in 
carrying out plans. 

Note that these steps involve 
one another. In other words, the 
first is arrived at more fully as in- 
dividuals work on the second and 
third steps. Usually the second 
step must be taken and success 
achieved before the third can be 
fully realized. 

This is what is happening in the 
church. In many places and ways 
the major denominations are co- 
operating functionally on com- 
munity, national, and internation- 
al levels. Also, some are going be- 
yond this step and are uniting 
organically. 


The Methodist Church has by 
long belief and practice co- 
operated with other church groups 
on all levels. We shall deal with 
this subject in the next session. 
The Methodist Church has also 
taken a positive position on the 
matter of organic church union. 
To make the position of The Meth- 
odist Church clear on both co- 
operation and church union, the 
group should be informed of the 
actions and pronouncements of the 
General Conference. 

You can ask some persons to 
study the Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church and report the ma- 
jor actions of General Conference 
in this area. (See “interdenomi- 
national relations” in the Index 
of the 1960 Discipline, page 793. 
See also “Commission on Church 
Union,” paragraph 1575.) 

You will do well to give atten- 
tion to the position of the Board of 
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Missions regarding church union 
in the mission fields as expressed 
by Dr. Eugene L. Smith and 
quoted in Adult Student. Ask the 
group to weigh each principle he 
sets forth. 

Note also the authority given 
the central conferences (Disci- 
pline, 1960, paragraph 579) to 
negotiate with other Protestant 
groups looking toward church 
union. The Methodist Church be- 
lieves in union when and as it can 
be brought about to the best inter- 
est of all the people concerned, 
and to the advancement of the 
kingdom of God. 


IV. Progress in church union 


You now come to the place 
where members of the group can 
talk about actual accomplish- 
ments in church union. In prepa- 
ration for this discussion, several 
persons might look through issues 
of World Outlook for articles deal- 
ing with church union. Ask differ- 
ent ones to reread the sections in 
Adult Student under the caption 
“Progress in Church Union.” One 
person might report on the con- 
tents of the first two paragraphs. 

If time permits and it seems de- 
sirable, someone can recount 
briefly the facts about Methodist 
union in 1939 and the emergence 
of the new Methodist Church in 
1940. In twenty years The Meth- 
odist Church has had a glorious 


experience of Christian achieve- 
ment spiritually and numerically, 
in spite of some sectional differ- 
ences. 

Next, have different ones quick- 
ly recount what has happened 
through church union in Japan. 
Then follow with an account of 
church union in South India. Here 
it may be noted that in a series of 
issues of Life in 1955, dealing with 
the great religions of the world, at- 
tention was given to church union 
in the issue dealing with Chris- 
tianity (December 26, 1955). This 
series was issued in book form 
in 1957. The example of church 
union was that of South India. If 
someone can secure this magazine 
or the book, it would be interest- 
ing to share it with the group. 

Many feel that the Christian 
world will see one of its best ex- 
amples of organic church union in 
India. This is because it is coming 
about without coercion from gov- 
ernment or pressure from outside 
forces. It is becoming a reality be- 
cause the Christian people want it 
and are taking the time and show- 
ing the patience necessary to do a 
good job of working it out. 


In CLOSING 


It would be opportune and, 
therefore, fitting for this session to 
close with a brief consideration of 
the most recent proposal for or- 
ganic church union. In San Fran- 
cisco on Sunday morning, Decem- 





Teach Us to Pray 


Our Adult Fellowship Series study for July and August will 
deal with the nature of prayer, its value and effectiveness, and the 
development of a vital practice and experience of prayer. 

The July topics are the following: 


July 2: Prayer Is Natural and Universal 
July 9: Prayer in a World of Science 

July 16: Prayer and Life’s Frustrations 

July 23: Prayer and the Exaltation of Desire 
July 30: The Community of Prayer 


RECOMMENDED RESOURCES * 
Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia Harkness; Abingdon 


Press; $3.50. 


Prayer, by George A. Buttrick; Abingdon Press; $3.50. 
Making Prayer Real, by Lynn H. Radcliffe; Abingdon Press; $3. 
A Primer of Prayer, by Charles M. Laymon; Tidings; 40 cents. 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 











ber 4, 1960, just before the open- 
ing session of the Fifth General 
Assembly of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., Eugene Carson Blake 
preached a sermon that will be 
long remembered. 

In it he proposed that four great 
Protestant bodies in the United 
States “transcend the separate 
traditions” and find a way to unite. 
The denominations he mentioned 
were The Methodist Church, The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
United Church of Christ, and the 
United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. There was much 
favorable reaction to his proposal, 
even though it might take a dec- 
ade to work it out. 

Speaking of the proposal, Bishop 
Pike, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, expressed his approval 
and characterized it as “a great 
prophetic breakthrough.” Bishop 
John Wesley Lord, of The Meth- 
odist Church, said “the proposal is 
of historic significance.” Ten years 
may see great moves into church 
union in the world. The Methodist 
Church will surely have a part in 
bringing it about whether in the 
United States or in the far ends of 
the earth. 

Close with a prayer for Chris- 
tian understanding, brotherhood, 
love, and co-operation. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Suggestions for involving in- 
dividuals in this study have been 
made throughout the foregoing 
sections. It is necessary to go be- 
yond what has been suggested. 
Keep in mind that learning and 
growth take place much better 
and more effectively when persons 
are involved in making discov- 
eries, seeking information, dis- 
cussing facts, and evaluating both 
what they have found and pro- 
posals they face. 

In view of the fact that the pro- 
posal by Dr. Blake is quite a re- 
cent one, your group might enjoy 
having a panel of some four per- 
sons discuss the merits of the pro- 
posal. It would be good if such a 
panel could be made up of one 
local representative of each of the 
denominations mentioned by Dr. 
Blake. 
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The Mission That Unites Us in Endeavor 


(World Service Sunday *) 


LEADER'S HELPS oe HORACE W. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


This last one of the four sessions 
in this unit of study should be both 
interesting and helpful. It provides 
opportunity for your group to 
learn many things about the work 
of the church which the average 
member does not know. As a re- 
sult of the work done, each mem- 
ber should have a greater appre- 
ciation of The Methodist Church 
because of its long history of co- 
operation with other denomina- 
tions at home and abroad. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


A careful rereading of the sec- 
tion in Adult Student dealing with 
this topic will in itself be good 
preparation. It is full of facts you 
will want to give to your group 
or ask members to read and dis- 
cuss with the group. The following 
materials will supplement and 
even go beyond what is in Adult 
Student: 

The Church and Medical Mis- 
sions, chapters IV and V. 

Lands of Witness and Decision, 
chapter ITI. 

One World, One Mission, chap- 
ters 6 through 10. 

World Outlook: September 
1959; March, May, June, October, 
November, December 1960; and 
January 1961. : 

As you do your reading and 
make plans for teaching, keep in 
mind the desired outcomes, or ob- 
jectives, such as the following: 

1. Help the group get facts and 
information that will give each 
member a fuller knowledge of 
what his church and _ other 
churches are doing together. 

2. Deepen the appreciation of 
each person for the statesmanlike 





* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


way the Christian churches have 
worked out co-operative arrange- 
ments for projects that no one de- 
nomination could do alone. 

3. Move each member to a deep- 
er dedication of himself to the 
church and all it stands for at 
home and throughout the world. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


As you make your preparation, 
keep in mind the need to involve 
the individual members of the 
group in the final planning and in 
the class discussions. Many can be 
asked to read and report on chap- 
ters in the books listed above, or 
read in World Outlook articles 
bearing on the topics to be dis- 
cussed. 

Full use of supplementary facts 
and high lights on the topics will 
keep the session bubbling with in- 
terest. Also, the members will 
learn much more and will sustain 
a higher level of interest than they 
would if they were lectured. To 
involve even those who participate 
reluctantly, ask all to be alert for 
articles in current newspapers and 
magazines that may have bearing 
upon what is being discussed and 
to bring to class clippings (includ- 
ing pictures) they think will be 
of interest. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Mission boards work together 
II. Beginning steps: comity 
III. Examples of co-operation 
IV. Moving forward: study and 
action 


To BrGIN 


If members of the group have 
read Adult Student before this 
session, they will be amazed at 
the large amount of very signifi- 
cant co-operative work that is be- 
ing done by the churches. You 


might begin by asking what they 
thought as they read the lesson 
on “The Mission That Unites Us 
in Endeavor.” 

You might call attention, as they 
express their surprise, to the fact 
that if we are one in our concept 
of the Christian mission in the 
world, we will inevitably move in 
the direction of becoming one in 
carrying out the mission. Proceed, 
then, to a study of how this unity 
in accomplishing the mission is 
achieved. Keep in mind the fact 
that unity can be achieved in great 
measure through co-operation; 
and, in some cases, more can thus 
be accomplished than by organic 
union. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Mission boards work together 


This topic may be dealt with 
briefly. One needs only to recog- 
nize the fact that the mission 
boards of the Protestant denomi- 
nations have worked together with 
increasing effectiveness for many 
years. This is described very well 
in chapter 6 of One World, One 
Mission. 

Sixty-eight years ago the mis- 
sionary agencies of the United 
States and Canada deemed it wise 
to begin working together on mat- 
ters of common interest and in 
areas overseas where the separate 
denominational missions needed to 
be strengthened. Thus, the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North 
America was established. It con- 
sisted of the mission boards of 
nearly all the Protestant bodies 
carrying on missonary work. 

Together these boards worked 
out over-all policies, planned 
strategy and procedure, and ne- 
gotiated with outside groups, such 
as governments, through the For- 
eign Missions Conference. Work- 
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A. Devaney 


Churches co-operate in translating the Scriptures into various languages. 


ing through the conference, the 
co-operating denominations set up 
active committees to plan and 
carry through specific pieces of 
co-operative work and to do re- 
search work and planning that no 
one denomination could do so 
well. 

Since 1950 the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America has 
been a constituent part of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and is 
now known as the Division of For- 
eign Missions. It is the world’s 
largest national agency of mission- 
ary co-operation. Other nations 
have such agencies, but they are 
not so large. 


II. Beginning steps: comity 


Christian bodies at home and 
Christian missionaries overseas 
are always faced with the problem 
of denominational rivalry, over- 
lapping efforts, and confusion 
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among the people with whom they 
work. In order to avoid this in 
work overseas, the several church 
bodies decided upon comity ar- 
rangements whereby the different 
boards agreed to work primarily 
in certain specified territories. 

This arrangement made it possi- 
ble for a denomination to work un- 
hampered in a given area while 
another denomination worked in 
an adjacent area. The plan saved 
money and was most helpful to the 
people served. It also gave a sem- 
blance of the idea of Christian 
unity. However, strict conformity 
to comity agreements did not 
make possible much needed co- 
operative work. 

One example of how comity 
worked in Africa is seen in the 
way in which The Methodist 
Church and the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., worked in the Bel- 
gian Congo. About fifty years ago 





the Presbyterians were working 
in a section of the Congo. Their 
missionary force was small, and 
large areas around them were not 
being reached. The Baptists were 
at work in the North. The Central 
Congo area was a promising mis- 
sion field. 

Then it was that the Presby- 
terian missionaries opened the 
way for The Methodist Church to 
go into the Central Congo and es- 
tablish its first mission station. The 
working relationships have been 
cordial and helpful and now have 
moved into co-operative. work at 
several points. Out of comity, un- 
derstanding, and a willingness to 
work together has grown the Con- 
go Christian Council. (See the 
article by Pierre Shaumba in 
World Outlook, November, 1960.) 

As leader of the group, you may 
wish to have someone make a brief 
review statement about the work 
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of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America. 


III. Examples of co-operation 


One of the first examples of co- 
operation is in the work of produc- 
ing literature. Among the most 
needed of all tools on the mission 
field is Christian literature. The 
story of this co-operation is well 
told in Adult Student under the 
title, “Co-operation through Lit- 
Lit.” You may want to have a 
member of the group describe this 
work. 

If you are making your prepa- 
ration far enough in advance, 
someone could write to the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York, for additional informa- 
tion about its work. 

Another type of co-operative 
work in the field of literature is 
translation of the Bible into the 
languages and vernaculars of the 
peoples of the world. Prominent 
among the agencies doing this is 
the American Bible Society. It is 
supported by contributions from 
nearly all the great church bodies. 
Look for accounts of the work of 
the American Bible Society in 
church magazines, or write for 
literature from the society, 450 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 

Another type of co-operation is 
to be seen in recent developments 
in the audio-visual field. W. 
Richey Hogg describes the work 
of RAVEMCCO (Radio, Visual 
Education, and Mass Communica- 
tions Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches) in his book, 
One World, One Mission, chapter 
10. Through co-operation in this 
field the churches are making pos- 
sible radio broadcasting in stra- 
tegic places of the earth. 

Pictures, slides, filmstrips, mo- 
tion picture films, and recordings 
are also produced and distributed 
to missionaries and _ national 
church workers in Japan, the 
Philippines, India, Korea, Africa, 
Thailand, Burma, and South 
America. This work gives great 
promise of providing means by 








which evangelism, Christian edu- 
cation, and other aspects of the 
work of the church may be ac- 
celerated. 

The account of co-operation 
through Church World Service, 
as given in Adult Student, is brief 
but important. Never before have 
the churches been able to render 
such quick, effective relief and 
service to suffering humanity as 
now. 

Church World Service came in- 
to being as an agency of co-opera- 
tion of some twenty-six denomina- 
tional groups that were answering 
the call for help in needy places 
after World War II. The Methodist 
Church was one of them. As Meth- 
odists we created the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. 
That committee still functions in 
a wonderful way as a channel 
through which we help distressed 
people anywhere there is need. 

Notable illustrations are seen 
in the work of Korean relief a 
few years ago, Chilean relief fol- 
lowing the earthquake disaster 
in that country a few months ago, 
and Indian famine relief within 
the last two or three years. How- 
ever, certain types of relief and 
help can best be given co-opera- 
tively, and for this reason our 
Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief works with and 
through Church World Service 
in the kinds of help described in 
Adult Student. 

A very important and spectacu- 
lar aspect of Christian co-opera- 
tion is seen in medical missions. 
You will do well to give a good 
bit of attention to this. A good ac- 
count of this sort of work through 
American Leprosy Missions, Inc., 
is given in Adult Student. Remind 
the group of the facts about this. 
Then take up other examples of 
co-operation in medical missions. 

If a copy of The Church and 
Medical Missions is available, be 
sure to have one or two persons 
read Chapters IV and V. Also, 
have persons read the September, 
1959, issue of World Outlook, 
which is devoted entirely to med- 
ical missions. Have them tell the 
stories of several co-operative en- 
terprises such as the hospitals in 
Korea, the Philippines, India, 











Pakistan, and Latin America. 

Also, be sure to include the 
story of the new hospital at Kapit, 
Sarawak, Borneo, as described in 
the book on medical missions and 
in World Outlook. Some of your 
group may have seen the recent 
telecasts on medical work around 
the world in which some of the 
co-operative work of the churches 
was included. They can tell what 
they saw; for example, the work 
of a missionary doctor in India 
who sometimes performs as many 
as one hundred eye operations in 
one day. 

Co-operation in education must 
be considered. In addition to the 
running account in Adult Stu- 
dent, there are several stories in 
World Outlook that will be help- 
ful. Not included in Adult Student 
is the important work done in 
Christian education for the masses 
through the World Council on 
Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association. 

This organization ties together 
the National Councils on Chris- 
tian Education throughout the 
world into a working group that 
furthers the work of Christian 
education and Sunday schools in 
nearly every country on earth. 
Notable among its activities have 
been the World Conferences on 
Christian Education held at in- 
tervals of about eight years and 
attended by thousands of dele- 
gates. 

In 1958 such a convention was 
held in Tokyo, Japan, with an at- 
tendance of nearly ten thousand 
persons from every country ex- 
cept those behind the iron and 
bamboo curtains. 

Even more significant are the 
institutes held prior to the con- 
ventions, and sometimes between 
conventions, and attended by 
some three hundred carefully se- 
lected persons who are specialists 
in Christian education. In the in- 
stitutes, intensive work is done 
in facing problems and new de- 
velopments in Christian education 
and Sunday school work every- 
where. In Japan, for example, the 
institute gave much attention to 
leadership training and Christian 
nurture in the home. 

A thrilling account of the new 
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missionary ventures into Nepal 
and in Sarawak, Borneo, is given 
in The Church and Medical Mis- 
sions. See also the following 1960 
issues of World Outlook: May, 
page 25; August, page 16; De- 
cember, page 24. Be sure to ask 
someone to read these accounts 
and share them with the group. 
In the story about Nepal, care 
should be taken to give the dra- 
matic and providential way in 
which this latest missionary ad- 
venture was made possible. 


IV. Moving forward: study and 
action 

This topic is not dealt with in 
Adult Student. You can get help 
on it from the chairman of the 
commission on missions in your 
local church and in the March, 
1960, issue of World Outlook. You 
can also get help from the Novem- 
ber, 1960, issue of The Church 
School. In addition, your pastor 
may have materials dealing with 
the quadrennial emphases of The 
Methodist Church for 1960-64. 

During the years 1960-64, our 
church will be trying to widen its 
horizons and extend its work. 





Some of this will be in the work 
of missions at home and abroad. 
For example, in world missions 
we shall be giving special study 
and attention to four new “lands 
of witness and decision.” They are 
Argentina, Pakistan, Southern 
Rhodesia, and China in Disper- 
sion. We shall give much attention 
to the matter of literature and 
literacy, for it is necessary to pro- 
vide Christian people everywhere 
with good Christian literature. An 
account of this forward-looking 
undertaking by Methodists is 
given in the March, 1960, issue of 
World Outlook, page 27. 

In order that we in America 
may grow in our understanding 
of our missionary task and be 
equal to it, we shall be making 
widespread study of our mission- 
ary opportunities and responsibil- 
ities under the direction of the 
Board of Missions. These studies 
will fall under four major topics 
which are geared to present needs 
and conditions in the world. These 
topics will be (1) the faith 
which compels us, (2) the factors 
which confront us, (3) the 
frontiers which call us, and (4) 





the program which unites us. 

These studies should result in 
a much better informed and 
more deeply dedicated Methodist 
church. We shall be hearing more 
about the plans for these studies 
in the next few months. We shall 
be hearing and reading about the 
new lands of witness and decision. 
As we do so, and as we dedicate 
ourselves to the missionary task 
ahead, we shall be doing our part 
in fulfilling the mission of the 
church in our day and generation. 


In CLOSING 


Close with a challenge to all 
to continue a vital interest in the 
missionary work of the church. 
Give opportunity to members of 
the group to say what these 
studies have meant to them. En- 
courage the group to participate 
in the next School of Missions to 
be conducted in the local church 
and to support the studies on the 
four topics that will be a part 
of the church-wide quadrennial 
emphases. A closing prayer hymn 
might be “God of Grace and God 
of Glory,” The Methodist Hymnal, 
279. 





The Christian Mission and a World Neighborhood 















THE incentive and the power to strive for a 
world neighborhood must originate in the inti- 
mate act of worship. Communion with one’s 
fellow man finds purpose in communion with 
Almighty God. Christian worship is never a 
strictly private affair, not even in physical soli- 
tude. A vertical pole is not a Cross unless it 
has arms outstretched to all humanity. In 
prayer, in Bible study, in fellowship with the 
Father, comes the deeper awareness of our 
fellowship with other men. Our partnership 
with God calls us to partnership with them. In 
this act of worship, furthermore, we are re- 
minded of our own weakness and finitude and 
sin. Without that reminder, the search for 
brotherhood often ends in complacency, frus- 
tration, or intolerance. With that reminder, our 
hearts are opened to the immediate need of 
repentance and gratitude. 





Central to Christian worship is the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. Here is the focal 
point of God’s continuing activity in the world. 
The use of bread and wine, the basic elements 
of daily food in Jesus’ day, symbolizes the sanc- 
tification of the commonplace, the transforma- 
tion of the ordinary by a gesture of love into 
the sacred. The very word “communion” im- 
plies that this is the . . . last place in the Chris- 
tian life for any division, whether racial, or 
ecclesiastical, or social. The Lord’s Table is his, 
not man’s to circumscribe. To be in communion 
with God when we are not in full communion 
with our brothers in Christ is a contradiction 
in terms.* 


* From “The Christian Mission and a World Neighborhood,” 
by Creighton Lacy; in The Christian Mission Today, edited by 
the Joint Section of Education and Cultivation of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church; Abingdon Press, 1960; pages 
45-46. Used by permission. 












Adult Fellowship Series 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES & 
THE FRUITS OF WISDOM &@ 


UNIT VIII: 
USE WITH WESLEY 


QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


JUNE 4: 


A Search for Life’s Meaning 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED Fa HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole’ lesson from 
your Bible: Ecclesiastes 1:12-18; 
3:1-14; 5. This treatment deals 
with the portions printed in the 
students’ periodicals. 


ECCLESIASTES 1: 12-14 


Koheleth (the Preacher) lived 
and wrote during the Hellenistic 
period (333-165 B.c.). 

The word Koheleth is an in- 
teresting Hebrew word. It is in 
the feminine gender, so it could 
hardly refer to a man, especially 
the great King Solomon. The word 
is participial in structure, indi- 
cating action. The most likely 
meaning seems to be “the office 
of speaker in an assembly.” Eccle- 
siastes is the Greek equivalent of 
Koheleth. 

This usage may have been taken 
from 1 Kings 8:1 where the verb 
form of Koheleth is used as Sol- 
omon assembles the children of 
Israel for the dedication of the 
Temple. In the Hellenistic period 
great emphasis was placed on 
oratory. It would have been easy 
and logical for a writer to adopt 
Solomon as a kind of patron saint 
of those engaged in rhetoric. 

The writer (about 250-200 B.c.) 


Dr. WEAVER is editor of adult publica- 
tions, Editorial Division, General Board 
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used the literary device of identi- 
fying himself with this great king 
of the tenth century B.c. This tech- 
nique was often used, as by the 
writers of the Book of Jonah and 
the Book of Proverbs. 

King Solomon was noted for 
encyclopedic knowledge. In 1 
Kings 4:32-33 we read that he 
“uttered three thousand proverbs; 
and his songs were a thousand and 
five. He spoke of trees, from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon to the 
[parasitic] hyssop that grows out 
of the wall; he spoke also of 
beasts, and of birds, and of rep- 
tiles, and of fish.” His wisdom as 
a great judge is noted in the story 
of the two harlots who sought a 
decision about a baby whom each 
claimed as her own (1 Kings 3). 
His wisdom came as an answer to 
prayer following his installation as 
king (1 Kings 3:9, 12). 

Koheleth, representing Sol- 
omon, “applied [his] mind to seek 
and to search out by wisdom all 
that is done under heaven.” But 
the wise man could only conclude 
that life has little meaning—“it is 
an unhappy business”; “all is 
vanity and a striving after wind.” 
Life had no discoverable purpose. 
Modern prophets of despair would 
revel in Koheleth’s philosophy of 
pessimism. 


EccuesiastTEs 3:1-9 


In harmony with Greek philos- 
ophy of the writer’s time, men be- 
lieved that all history is cyclic— 
everything is only an endless 
repetition of what has gone on 
before. Everything is governed 
by the inexorable law of cyclic 
procession (not progression). 

Yet back of the writer’s words 
lies a tremendous faith in God. 
God is the source and determiner 
of all things. The difficulty seems 
to arise from the writer’s belief 
that God determines everything, 
leaving little freedom for man to 
discover ultimate purpose and 
knowledge. 

John Calvin used to picture 
God in a similar vein. In order 
to show the absolute and terrible 
majesty and sovereignty of God, 
he too painted the creatureliness 
of man in dismal strokes. Man is 
a worm in the sight of God. He 
is helpless and hopeless. Only 
God can act in his behalf. But 
Calvin overdid his contrast. 

The writer of Ecclesiastes over- 
did his point too, for men do have 
a great deal of freedom. Moral life 
is founded on this fact. Men’s 
emotions (love and hate, etc.) are 
not simply the products of neces- 
sity or of seasons. Men have much 
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greater freedom than Koheleth 
recognized. New ideas are forth- 
coming, and new revelations are 
continually being made by God, 
both directly and indirectly. God 
reveals his will directly, Spirit to 
spirit, and also indirectly by 
men’s discoveries of his thoughts 
through new knowledge found in 
the sciences. 

As Christians we cannot accept 
a fatalism like that of Koheleth. 
We cannot feel that everything is 
predetermined. Such a theology 
is as bad as the physiological psy- 
chologies that claim we are en- 
tirely biochemical machines, every 
act being absolutely determined 
by glands. Neither view is ade- 
quate. We are free moral agents 
with certain choices to be worked 
out in a world in which, to be 
sure, many laws do act with in- 
exorable procession. 

We must reinterpret 3:1-9. 
True, there is a process that in- 
cludes opposites—birth and death, 
love and hate, weeping and laugh- 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


The month of June brings us 
a unit of four lessons dealing with 
the subject: “The Fruits of Wis- 
dom.” The aim of this unit is to 
show how the New Testament ful- 
fills and supersedes the Old Testa- 
ment wisdom in relation to under- 
standing life’s meaning and man’s 
purposes. You will want to be- 
come familiar with the themes of 
all four lessons and understand 
how each relates to the rest of the 
unit. Resources for the study of 
these lessons are listed on page 
50. Approved audio-visual ma- 
terials for this-unit.are suggested 
in the current Forecast (available 
free from any Cokesbury store). 

It is not enough merely to read 
the materials for a lesson over 
once just in advance of the session. 
Within the framework of familiar- 
ity with the entire unit, a par- 
ticular emphasis for each lesson 
should be clear in your own mind 
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ing—for there is “a time for every 
matter under heaven.” We do 
need a sense of good timing in all 
of life. But sometimes we laugh 
when we ought to weep. Some- 
times we dance and sing when we 
should mourn. We lose perspec- 
tive and sometimes do the op- 
posite of what is really ap- 
propriate. 

Events do not follow a prede- 
termined sequence as we fall into 
fixed niches. Rather, we can make 
our own sequence of events. We 
can change history. We don’t have 
to bow supinely to the inevitable. 
We have hope and can change life 
to our desiring—at least to a great 
extent. 

Life is not just adjustment to 
inexorable patterns. We may not 
make the warp and woof of life, 
but we can decide the colors and 
the pattern to be created on the 
tapestry. Our moral or immoral 
decisions, our dedication to truth 
or contentment with half-truths, 
our refusal to be cowed or our 


LEADER’S HELPS t é JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


as you meet your group. There- 
fore, allow yourself time to reflect 
on the lesson materials before try- 
ing to finalize your plans for pre- 
senting the lesson. Only as the in- 
sights of each lesson and a sense 
of direction for the entire unit 
are clear in your own mind will 
you be able to realize the aim of 
this series. 

You are presenting a unit of 
study. It is in four parts. Each 
lesson brings another aspect of 
the total pattern into focus. Note 
the four lesson themes and how 
each is developed. 

Assemble your reference ma- 
terials for the unit. 

Plan carefully the advance as- 
signments to be made in present- 
ing this series so that you will 
not overlook possible class par- 
ticipation based on outside work. 
Become familiar with any terms 
new to you in the lesson materials. 
Be sure that in each lesson you 
will be making effective use of 
questions to stimulate discussion 
at key points. 








submission—all these are more 
than adjustment to the inevitable. 
They are patterns of our own 
choosing. They help give life its 
meaning, and we find life’s highest 
meaning as we consciously seek to 
pattern our lives after that of the 
Master. 

Man has advantages over the 
beast. He does not have the same 
fate as a cow or horse—dust and 
ashes (3:18-21). Man is also spirit. 
In the living Christ God has re- 
vealed this truth to us. 

Perhaps our lesson today is 
made in contrasts. When we con- 
trast the life of Christ with its 
purposes and hope and faith with 
that of Koheleth, we see two ways 
open before us. We have no doubt 
which of the two has the prophetic 
words written above it: “This is 
the way, walk in it.” “The business 
that God has given to the sons of 
men to be busy with” (verse 10) 
is best revealed in the life of 
Jesus. Here we see the eternal 
purposes of God for men. 


The first lesson in this unit deals 
with this main issue: Wherein do 
Christians find life’s fullest mean- 
ing? 

Read reflectively the lesson ma- 
terials in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and, if you have them, 
The International Lesson Annual 
and Epworth Notes. The article 
“Accepting Myself,” by Trawick 
H. Stubbs (pages 8-10), provides 
background for this lesson. 

Read the biblical selections for 
this lesson with imagination, try- 
ing to read them as if you had 
never seen them before. Ask ques- 
tions of yourself concerning the 
meaning and background of these 
verses. You will find The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary a helpful 
reference work. If you are familiar 
with the biblical basis for the les- 
son, you will make a more ef- 
fective presentation of the lesson 
theme. 

Be prepared for questions the 
class may raise about the Scrip- 
ture passages. Church-school stu- 
dents—indeed, all Christian study 
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“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world” (John 16:33). 


groups—are deeply concerned 
with the Bible as authority for life, 
its conduct and meaning. Do not 
neglect the Scripture because you 
are anxious to “get into the les- 
son.” The presentation of the les- 
son should grow out of the Scrip- 
ture. Notice the first topic in the 
suggested lesson outline. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The Scriptural background 
II. The meaning of life 
III. The Christian hope 


To BEGIN 


You may begin by having some- 
one read all the Scripture material 
(Ecclesiastes 1:12-18; 3:1-14; 5) 
instead of confining consideration 
to the verses selected for print- 
ing in the students’ periodicals. 
Be sure this person can read well 
and meaningfully. 





How TO PROCEED 
I. The Scriptural background 


Note the section in Wesley 
Quarterly, “The Bible Explained.” 
(You will find this helpful, even 
though the class may be using 
Adult Student.) In this lesson on 
life’s meaning you are moving in 
the direction of the unit aim—to 
show how New Testament faith 
supersedes and fulfills Old Testa- 
ment wisdom. Therefore, it is of 
basic importance to set forth first 
the essence of Old Testament wis- 
dom on the meaning of life. 

You will want to define Kohel- 
eth (Ecclesiastes), perhaps us- 
ing the students’ materials at this 
point and adding something from 
your own reading. You may wish 
to set this in the framework of a 
discussion on the wisdom litera- 
ture of the Bible. 


Does a study of the wisdom lit- 
erature of the Old Testament re- 
veal certain inadequacies in the 
light of the revelation we find in 
Jesus? This inadequacy will soon 
be clear if the class will penetrate 
with you the mood and feeling of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Note some modern expressions 
of purposelessness and futility as 
interpretations of life. Some mem- 
bers of your group may have seen 
Arthur Miller’s play Death of a 
Salesman | or read Sartre’s novel 
The Age of Reason.2 Why do peo- 
ple feel that life is a meaningless 
routine and an _ unrewarded 
search? Do we all feel this way at 
times? When a whole nation feels 
this way, what is indicated about 
its place in history? How is Ec- 
clesiastes related to a particular 
period in Hebrew history? 

If you wish to pursue this, you 
may ask, How are our modern 
moods of futility related to a 
sense of purpose in history—or 
the lack of such a sense? What 
forces are at work in our national 
life and in our modern world to 
make the individual man feel that 
he does not count, that he is lost 
in a cycle of events, and that he 
cannot control what happens to 
him or around him? Such ques- 
tions as these will help you relate 
the Bible to our own lives. 

If you take this approach, you 
will have to anticipate that some- 
one may think you are being un- 
duly “critical” of the Bible. Many 
people have a naive attitude to- 
ward the Scriptures. They think 
that all the insights of the Scrip- 
ture are exactly equal and are 
not related to the time and events 
in which they were written. 

Do not hesitate to point out that 
such a point of view overlooks the 
fact that God’s revelation has 
been gradual or progressive. 
While God himself does not 
change, man’s ability to think the 
thoughts of God is limited by the 
degree of his own human develop- 
ment. We will come later to the 
matter of the supreme revelation 
of God in the living Christ by 
whom all truth is determined. 
Apart from Jesus all insights suf- 


1 The Viking Press. 
®* Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 














fer limitations natural to the 
human reason. 

In taking this approach to the 
lesson, you will prepare your 
group to move rather logically into 
the second and third topics sug- 
gested in the outline. 


II. The meaning of life 


You may wish to make the ob- 
servation that the purpose of life 
has long been a mystery to man. 
A span of threescore and ten years 
is at best but a few seconds in re- 
lation to the vast extent of the 
age of the universe. With the 
psalmist we look at the stars and 
wonder what man is that God 
should be mindful of him. Rely- 
ing upon the ability of human 
reason alone, we do not get many 
satisfactory solutions or hints at 
solutions to the mystery of the 
purpose of human life. At this 
point the reason is a trap demand- 
ing we draw conclusions from in- 
sufficient data. 

At this point, members of the 
group may be able to contribute to 
the discussion. Each of us prob- 
ably has some quotation we think 
of from time to time on this sub- 
ject. Someone may recall Shelley’s 
words: 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured 
glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eter- 
nity. 


What does this mean? What atti- 
tude toward life is represented 


here? Does it answer the deeper 
questions about life? 

These same questions could be 
asked about other quotations: 
“Life is a long lesson in humility” 
(James Barrie); “The very com- 
monplaces of life are components 
of its eternal mystery” (Gertrude 
Atherton); “Every man’s life is 
a plan of God” (Horace Bush- 
nell). 

How would you characterize 
these interpretations? Are they 
poetic and romantic? Are they 
cynical? Most important, are they 
adequate? Would they comfort a 
dying man? 

Earlier you dealt with the mat- 
ter of futility as an interpretation 
of life. Is this attitude, found in 
Ecclesiastes and in the modern 
mood, the result of hard times? Is 
it characteristic only of old age? 

Why is there such a widespread 
question among our youth about 
the value of living? How do you 
account for the beatniks? 

On the other hand, do we not 
find great wellsprings of hope and 
inspiration in the experiences of 
some people who are suffering, 
facing adversity, and wrestling 
with impossible and hopeless sit- 
uations? Why? 

In the course of Hebrew his- 
tory, did the great insights into 
the meaning of human life come 
during periods of prosperity? 
Have periods of national difficulty 
in our own history produced men 
with a philosophy of courage and 
hope? Ask the class to illustrate. 





Additional 


Resources * 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 5 and 12; Abingdon Press; $8.75 


per volume. 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10. 


Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press; $1.50. 

Adult Bible Course, July-September, 1960, issue: “Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes”; Graded Press; 40 cents. 

Understanding the Old Testament, by Berhard W. Anderson; Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957; $9.65. (See Chapter 15, “The Beginning of 


Wisdom.”) 


Introduction to the Old Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer; Harper 
and Brothers; $6.50. (See Part V, Chapter VII. This book is 


rather difficult but excellent.) 


* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 
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The question is whether answers 
come easily when we are com- 
fortable and complacent. 

Hebrew history is a part of the 
total history of man. God reveals 
himself in human events. You will 
wish to point out that our concept 
of what God is like will be a factor 
in our interpretation of what the 
events of life mean. Our interpre- 
tation of life is limited by what 
we understand God is. What was 
the concept of God held by the 
writer of Ecclesiastes? What is its 
relation to his interpretation of 
life’s meaning? 


III. The Christian hope 


Pursuing this line will lead you 
to continue with the thought that 
the Hebrews interpreted their his- 
tory as events in God’s will—or, 
to put it more exactly, they in- 
terpreted events in their history 
as acts of God. 

In some circumstances they rose 
to heights of great faith—at least, 
certain spokesmen did. Job, for 
instance, asserted that a dimen- 
sion of eternal significance is to be 
attached to human suffering. 

In times of placid contemplation 
—as in the case of the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes—they felt the futility 
that overtakes all of us at times. 
In either case, they gave inspired 
and classic expression to their in- 
terpretations of life. 

The Old Testament is to be con- 
sidered, therefore, an inspired but 
truly humanly understandable 
tale of man’s search for life’s 
meaning. Old Testament wisdom 
—the best understanding man 
could arrive at in the light of his 
concept of God—provides a back- 
ground for understanding New 
Testament faith. 

Jesus introduced the needed 
revelation of eternal meaning into 
the mystery of our brief span. He 
gives the believer hope; in him 
the contradictions of life are re- 
solved. The futility of life is 
absorbed. Sin, suffering, and death 
are given meaning. 

The material in Adult Student 
on “Man’s Need to Know Him- 
self” will be helpful to you at this 
point, especially if you integrate 
it with the points made in Wesley 
Quarterly. You could enrich this 
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section of the lesson by having a 
class member report on the ma- 
terial on the topic “Christ’s Divine 
Dimension” in Wesley Quarterly. 

In this connection you may well 
give attention to the role of the 
church and of the home in sustain- 
ing the spiritual dimension of life. 
How do these important institu- 
tions help us keep alive the hope 
and the faith that our existence 
has an eternal and divine pur- 
pose? 

Use the provocative questions 
under “What Do You Think?” 
(Wesley Quarterly). These will 
provide you with a way of bring- 
ing this section of your presenta- 
tion to a close. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


One way to involve your group 
rather vitally would be to organ- 


ize a panel discussion around the 
question, How does one learn to 
meet life where he is and enjoy 
it? A few individuals who volun- 
teer to take part may organize 
among themselves a discussion of 
this question. They could sit 
around a table and, after introduc- 
tion by their chairman, discuss 
informally (not in prepared 
speeches) their ideas on the sub- 
ject. The panel discussion may be 
followed with questions and com- 
ments from the class and close 
with a summary by the chairman 
of the panel. 

Is there a psychologist in your 
church or among your acquaint- 
ance who would discuss the ques- 
tion, How can we learn to accept 
ourselves? This would provide an- 
other way for you to involve the 
group provided the talk is fol- 


lowed by a question and discussion 
period. (In using this suggestion 
you would want to be sure the 
lesson emphasis on the Christian 
interpretation of life does not 
lose its proper place.) 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to close by read- 
ing Psalms 42, an expression of 
longing for God’s presence. 

Call the attention of the group 
to the fact that at the next session 
we will continue with this unit. 
The next lesson is on the topic 
“Two Views of Life.” You may 
wish to make some advance as- 
signments in connection with your 
presentation. After your closing 
prayer the individuals you have 
chosen for these advance assign- 
ments may meet with you briefly 
for instructions. 


THE COUNSELOR ya EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


When young David visited his 
brothers, he was ashamed of their 
cowardice in the face of Goliath. 
When he expressed his willing- 
ness to face the giant, he 
was taken before King Saul, who 
immediately tried to do foolish 
things to David. He tried to 
frighten him. He tried to put 
armor on him that would have 
immobilized him and made him 
easy prey for the giant. He tried 
to destroy the abilities and skills 
that made David what he was. 

David, however, resisted all 
this. He had learned to accept 
himself as he was. He knew his 
own ability. He said, in effect, “I 
do not need armor. I have a sling- 
shot.” He had developed skill in 
using what he had, and he trusted 
his skill. When he went out to 
face the giant, he went with con- 
fidence in himself as he was and 
in God as he knew him to be. 

We live in the kind of world 


a 
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where values are continually be- 
ing set by superficial appeals. We 
are urged to use this product or 
that product because it will make 
us look like someone else, smell 
like something else, or give us the 
status of someone else. We are 
urced to get things we do not 
really need in order to be like 
someone else. And we can never 
be anybody but the person we 
are. We can become a better per- 
son, but always we have to deal 
with ourselves. 

We need to develop a resistance 
to artificial values and false 
standards. Life’s fullest realiza- 
tion comes throuch being willing 
to be one’s best self. Just as David 
did not need someone else’s armor 
and could not use someone else’s 
faith, so we need to free ourselves 
from the compulsion to be like 
someone else. It may be an in- 
teresting fad for teen-agers, but it 
does not suit the maturity ex- 
pected of adults. 

Speaking positively. we need to 
use our time and energy to make 
of our own lives the best we can. 
Fach verson has skills and talents 
that he can develop and find sat- 
isfaction in. But he must learn to 
accept himself as he is, start where 


he is, and not be afraid to be him- 
self at all times. 

The gift of life is a rich and 
varied gift. It centers in an inner 
kingdom of individuality. No per- 
son on earth is quite like any 
other person. Each of us has a 
special mission and a unique place 
to fulfill it. We cripple ourselves 
if we continually measure our- 
selves by the place in life that 
others must live. 

The grass may look greener in 
another pasture, but each of us 
has his own life to live, and envy 
and covetousness are a poor way 
of cultivating it. Awareness of the 
unique role one has to play in his 
own home, work, school, church, 
and community gives to one’s life 
a chance for usefulness that is 
unmatched. 

Jesus did not disdain the chance 
for life in a subject nation on the 
edge of the Roman Empire. Thus 
he made the quiet hills of Pales- 
tine the center of the religious 
world. But he did not accomplish 
this by denying his role. He did 
it by fulfilling it as God willed. 
Life’s meaning is not found some- 
where else. It is found where you 
are when you accept your role 
and make the most of it. 
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Two Views of Life 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED fl HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Ecclesiastes 12; 2 
Timothy 4:6-8. This treatment 
deals with the portions printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


ECCLESIASTES 12:1-8 


Verse 1. Koheleth reminds his 
students and readers how short 
life is. For this reason a young 
man should think of the future 
while he lives in the present, for 
his future is being determined by 
his deeds today. 

“Remember also your Creator 
in the days of your youth” is a 
beautiful statement and has been 
loved through the centuries. How- 
ever, scholars question whether 
this translation is an accurate in- 
terpretation of Koheleth’s thought. 

Some scholars think the word 
translated “thy Creator” is an al- 
teration of another word used by 
Koheleth. Suggestions for the 
original word are “thy cistern,” 
“thy well,” “thy wife,” or possibly 
“thy grave.” 

If we replace the word “remem- 
ber” with “rejoice” (as in 11:9, 
which opens this passage) Kohel- 
eth may have said: “Rejoice also 
in your wife [“cistern” or “well” 
often referred to a wife] in the 
days of your youth, before the 
evil days [old age] come.” 

Verses 2-8. Whichever way you 
interpret it, Koheleth calls the 
young mind to think of old age. 
His imagery is quite clear. 

Old age is like a storm cloud 
(or the winter months) “when 
the sun and the light, and the 
moon, and the stars are darkened” 
—the aged one’s eyes are dimmed. 
His hands and arms (“keepers of 
the house”) tremble, and his 
teeth (“grinders”) are few, and 
his eyes (“those that look through 
the windows”) are dimmed, and 
his ears are shut (“the doors on 
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the street are shut”). He is also 
a light sleeper (being awakened 
and rising up “at the voice of a 
bird”), and he can hardly hear 
“the daughters of song,” whose 
melodies seem too low (soft) to 
him. 

Old age brings terror of high 
places, white hair (“the almond 
tree blossoms”), and inability to 
carry the normal loads of life— 
even a locust (“grasshopper”) 
weighs him down. Man’s “eternal 
home,” the tomb, is near at hand. 
In fact, professional mourners 
hang around, hoping to be hired. 

Soon “the silver cord” (holding 
the clay lamp or “bowl” to the 
ceiling) will break, and the oil 
for light (life) will be dissipated. 
“The pitcher” will be “broken at 
the fountain” and “the wheel 
[heart] .. . at the cistern.” Light 
and water are often used as sym- 
bols of life in the Old Testament. 

At death the body “returns to 
the earth [dust] as it was” (in 
the beginning), “and the spirit 
[the breath of life] returns to God 
who gave it.” Seeing no immortal- 
ity ahead, as Paul did in 1 
Corinthians 15, Koheleth could 
see no meaning to human life. 
Hence he declared: “Vanity of 
vanities, . . . all is vanity.” 


2 Trmotuy 4: 7-8 


Most scholars think the author 
of this Epistle is not the apostle 
Paul but some official of the 
church, perhaps a kind of arch- 
bishop, writing in approximately 
A.D. 130-50. The author was writ- 
ing to ministers under his suver- 
vision rather than to churches. 
The Pastoral Letters—First and 
Second Timothy and Titus—are 
the only letters in our Bible ad- 
dressed exclusively to ministers. 

These Letters were written 
pseudonymously; that is, they 














were written many years (nearly 
a century in this case) after the 
time of the man whose name the 
Letters carry. The Letters bear 
the name of the great man of God, 
the apostle Paul. They were writ- 
ten in his spirit by a man of au- 
thority to those who were working 
under his leadership. 

This “archbishop” wrote his 
“district superintendents” (for 
“Timothy” and “Titus” seem to 
have been more than ministers of 
a local church) and urged them to 
loyalty to Christ and to the doc- 
trines Paul had taught. They were 
having to fight a heresy called 
Gnosticism, which denied that 
God had created the world and 
taught that Spirit and matter dia- 
metrically opposed each other, 
that Jesus could not have had a 
physical body (since matter is 
evil), and that salvation comes 
through special knowledge, not 
faith. 

The writer of Second Timothy, 
nearing the end of his life, wrote 
that he had “fought the good 
fight.” This figure of speech refers 
to the games in the arena, which 
the Greeks (and then the 
Romans) sponsored throughout 
the world. Wrestlers and boxers 
were a part of the big show at the 
arena. Like these athletes the 
“archbishop” had fought well and 
had observed the rules of the 
games: “I have kept the faith”; 
that is, he had kept his pledge to 
obey the rules of the games like 
those who played in the arena. 

The statement “I have finished 
the race” presupposes hard work 
and endurance. Races are not 
easily won. No slackening of pace 
makes for victory. The good 
bishop had worked as hard as a 
runner in the arena. Furthermore, 
he had won. 

A winner in the games received 
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a laurel crown, placed there by 
the judge. So those who run the 
race of faith, who fight the good 
fight, will hear the righteous 
Judge say: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” They will re- 
ceive the wreath of life eternal. 
The aged writer urged his 
younger men, those under his au- 
thority, to love and yearn for “his 


[Christ’s] appearing.” This term 
refers to the expectation of the 
early Christians that soon Christ 
would return to establish God’s 
rule over all men and in all areas 
of life. Devoted Christian service 
was a way of working toward that 
much-desired day. 

This admonition is still mean- 
ingful for Christians. We need to 


have the dedicated spirit of these 
early Christians as we work for 
the coming of Christ into political, 
economic, domestic, and industrial 
life. Those who love and yearn 
for Christ’s proper place in 
life will receive their awards. 
“Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst... , for they shall be 
satisfied.” 


LEADER'S HELPS vs JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


A good way to begin your 
preparation for this lesson is to 
review the last lesson and evalu- 
ate your effectiveness. Did you 
make the emphases you planned? 
Did the group participate in dis- 
cussion, and was it meaningful? 
Did you guide the discussion as 
you feel now you should have? 
Was your technique for involving 
the group satisfactory? 

Remind yourself of the purpose 
of the unit. This lesson will move 
you further toward the realiza- 
tion of that aim with a considera- 
tion of the question, What do 
Christians bring to old age that 
makes life a continuing challenge 
to the end? Note that the aim of 
this lesson is stated in different 
words but with essentially the 
same meaning in “Purpose of Our 
Study” in Wesley Quarterly and 
in the opening sentences of the 
material in Adult Student. 

Read the Scripture material in 
full in your Bible and look up in 
a Bible commentary the back- 
ground of the passage from Sec- 
ond Timothy. Familiarize your- 
self with the students’ materials, 
marking important points and 
making notes of things you wish 
to add or emphasize. Use also the 
resources listed on page 50. 

Give yourself a day or two to 
reflect upon these materials, and 
then prepare an outline for your 
presentation. A suggested broad 
outline follows; you may wish to 
elaborate upon it or modify it. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The old view 
II. The new view 
III. A philosophy of life 


To BEGIN 


Inasmuch as you introduced 
last week’s lesson with a discus- 
sion of its biblical basis in Ec- 
clesiastes, you may wish this 
week to begin with the back- 
ground of the selection from the 
Second Letter to Timothy. 

The exposition of the Scripture 
in Wesley Quarterly is quite help- 
ful, but you may wish to share 
with your group the information 
and insights you found in your 
Bible commentary. 

What is the main difference be- 
tween the heritage of the author 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes and 
that of the author of Second Tim- 
othy? A discussion of this will 
introduce the subject matter with 
which the next two divisions of 
your presentation will deal. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The old view 


This section of your presenta- 
tion will deal largely with the 
attitude toward life portrayed in 
Ecclesiastes, but it will not be 
confined to this book. Last week 
you showed that the Bible speaks 
in living tones of attitudes char- 
acteristic of all ages and all peo- 
ple at different times. Especially 
with regard to the matter of grow- 
ing old, Ecclesiastes presents one 
common viewpoint, but it answers 
none of life’s questions with real 
satisfaction. 

As noted in the students’ ma- 
terials, life expectancy is increas- 
ing in most parts of the world. In 
contrast to this is the growing 
instability of youth in the mod- 
ern world. Science is helping us 
live longer, but we still need to 


know how we can live better; 
that is, how to find moral purpose 
and eternal meaning in life. 

The section in Wesley Quarterly 
on “A Longer Life” is important. 
It presents a fact pertinent to each 
of us and to our society. Someone 
in the class may review the main 
points of this section for the bene- 
fit of the group. 

What is the view in Ecclesiastes 
toward old age? In Wesley Quar- 
terly it is characterized as “A 
Dim View,” and the exposition in 
either Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly will help your class see 
this. 

It will serve as a review of last 
week’s lesson if you discuss with 
your class why this view of old 
age exists in Ecclesiastes and else- 
where. At best it is an acknowl- 
edgment of life’s futilities and 
contradictions. 

Do not overlook the truth that 
the writer of Ecclesiastes would 
like to rise to the height of a great 
insight, but his efforts are wing- 
less. There is no great white light 
of revelation in this book, despite 
some realistic and rather wise in- 
sights here and there. This is 
clearest with regard to the at- 
titude taken toward old age. If 
life signifies almost nothing to 
some people, they will inevitably 
find that old age is meaningless 
indeed. 

To the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
whatever life holds is for the 
young only. This is “the old view” 
—that life’s elusive values decline 
with old age. The writer of Ec- 
clesiastes urged his readers to 
remember their duty to God while 
vitality remained, for he was con- 
vinced that advancing age held 
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Harold M. Lambert 


Contact with the church helps older adults accept aging as a way of life fulfillment. 


little promise of joy or satisfaction 
in living. 


II. The new view 


A view of old age that is in 
sharp contrast with Ecclesiastes 
is found in Second Timothy. 

This “new view” is Christian 
and takes its place as a classic 
expression of our faith concern- 
ing the significance of advancing 
age. 

In contrast with the picture of 
the tired heart that has nearly 
ceased its beating, the hired 
mourners waiting in the street, 
the stooping back, the once light 
burdens grown heavy, and the 
failing sight—the words of Second 
Timothy ring with triumph and 
victory. They reveal a sense of 
achievement and an elevation of 
character. Life has been a sig- 
nificant struggle and is crowned 
now with spiritual peace. 

You will probably want to use 
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the exposition in Wesley Quar- 
terly of the experiences Chris- 
tians bring to old age to make it 
a continuing challenge—prayer, 
serenity, and friendship. You will 
wish to emphasize that these are 
experiences one develops. They 
represent a process of growth. 
They are the fruits of a maturing 
Christian life. 

Point out that a life lived apart 
from a profound Christian com- 
mitment will be barren of such 
fruits. Note the metaphors in Sec- 
ond Timothy. They indicate that 
the experience of a meaningful 
old age is the reward of Christian 
living. In this connection you will 
find the section “How Shall We 
Prepare?” (Adult Student) to be 
helpful. 

You will probably wish to re- 
fer also to the Christian faith that 
death is the transition to a new 
phase of life. Death is not the 
ultimate victory of growing in- 


firmity. For Christians, death is 
release from the physical to the 
completely spiritual aspect of ex- 
istence. Naturally, our knowledge 
of this dimension of life is finite 
and inadequate, but as pointed 
out in Adult Student, the entire 
New Testament supports the con- 
clusion that this life is a prelude 
to a larger personal existence. In 
fact, this conviction is basic to the 
Christian faith, as Paul made 
plain when he wrote 1 Corin- 
thians 15:12-20. 

At this point you may wish to 
refer to the fact that we are not 
left to human reason alone in this 
matter. Life apart from Christian 
faith leaves us with feelings of 
doubt and futility concerning the 
meaning of our own existence. 
But with Christian faith all life 
takes on new meaning, and a sense 
of peace and serenity crown old 
age. 

Jesus Christ has brought light 
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to the darkness of human reason; 
he has “brought life and immortal- 
ity to light” (2 Timothy 1:10). 
This is the basis of “the new view” 
of life. This is the faith we must 
proclaim to the young, to the 
aged, to everyone. 


III. A philosophy of life 


Every Christian should formu- 
late a philosophy of life for him- 
self. Your discussion of this mat- 
ter may help your class members 
in constructing their own patterns 
of meaning for life. 

Point out that the writer of 
Ecclesiastes had a philosophy of 
life; so did the writer of Second 
Timothy. What is the difference 
in these philosophies? Which sup- 
plies more satisfying resources 
for living? For growing old? For 
preparation for eternal life? 
Which is more adequate for the 
practical business of living—and 
of “living on”? 

At the last meeting you prob- 
ably had some discussion on the 
matter of our need to accept our- 
selves. This may be a good point 
at which to remind the class of 
this earlier discussion. Then move 
on to the basic consideration in a 
Christian philosophy of life. This 
would be the matter of our ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ as our 
Redeemer and as Lord over every 
part of our lives. 

One’s Christian experience is 
determined by his relationship to 
Jesus. Is Jesus viewed as the 
eternal Son of God as well as a 
Teacher of great insights? Is he— 
to you—the living Truth? What 
is the significance of his death? 
His Resurrection? 


You may wish to utilize the 
words of some passages in “The 
Order for the Administration of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per” or some selected passages 
from the Scriptures, such as 
Romans 6 or 1 Corinthians 1. 

The foundations for our Chris- 
tian philosophy of life are found 
in faith and not simply in human 
reason. (Recall Matthew 16:17.) 
Our study of Ecclesiastes has 
shown us that the powers of hu- 
man reason, apart from the Chris- 
tian faith, leave many questions 
and much futility. But the revela- 
tion that comes through Christ 
involves us in a power, through 
faith, sufficient to overcome even 
death. Jesus gives us not merely 
answers to our questions about the 
meaning of life but power to cope 
with life’s problems and death’s 
apparent finality. 

Life is larger than the questions 
and answers of human reason. In 
faith we trust Christ for adequate 
power in areas beyond the limits 
of our reason. Thus a great dimen- 
sion is added to the meaning of 
life—the eternal dimension that 
only God can grasp. In Christ he 
has shown us we have nothing to 
fear in the entire world. “In the 
world you have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” (John 16:33.) 

You may feel that outlining the 
structure of such a_ philosophy 
of our faith will prove personally 
helpful to the members of your 
class. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, each individual must accept 
the truth of Christ in an act of 
his own personal experience and 
commitment. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are two suggestions. First, 
you may wish to have some mem- 
ber of your class report on the 
article “What Oldsters Taught 
Us,” in the January, 1961, issue of 
The Methodist Story. (If you do 
not have this periodical, your 
church-school superintendent can 
help you find one.) Follow the re- 
port with class discussion. 

A second suggestion is to ask 
the superintendent of your Meth- 
odist home for the aged to visit 
your class for this session and 
answer questions and make com- 
ments at the conclusion of your 
presentation. The group may want 
to raise specific questions such as: 
What is a creative approach to 
aging? What should be our role 
as we live with older persons? 
When should young people begin 
preparing for old age? How can 
we anticipate and meet the prob- 
lems of old age (loneliness, de- 
clining income, lack of useful oc- 
cupation) ? (Do not overlook the 
questions suggested in Wesley 
Quarterly and in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual. 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to close with a 
prayer that we learn so to live 
that old age will bring a crown 
rather than a cross, that we learn 
to appreciate the aged around us, 
and that our zeal increase to 
spread the good news of the New 
Testament faith regarding the 
meaning of life and Christ’s vic- 
tory over death. 

Ask those you may wish to use 
in next week’s presentation to re- 
main a few minutes. 


THE COUNSELOR ie EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


An elderly woman living in a 
furnished room began to act ir- 
rationally. The owner of the home 
called this woman to my atten- 
tion. I arranged for her to have a 
medical examination in the county 


hospital. A week later, when I 
went back to get the report, the 
physician said, “The old woman 
will be all right. Once we got the 
alcohol out of her system, she 
came around all right. She needs 
company.” When we got her in a 
home for the aged where she had 
friends her own age, she resumed 
normal living patterns. 

Though I had never known her 


before this incident, we became 
quite well acquainted afterward. 
She had never taken a drink until 
about a year before she was hos- 
pitalized: She said she never knew 
anything could give such com- 
fort to loneliness. She did not 
want the loneliness and tried to 
escape it. Life had lost its mean- 
ing and purpose when her rela- 
tives and friends were gone. The 
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need for a new environment was 
clear in her case. 

In our country millions of per- 
sons have retired and are begin- 
ning the kind of life that will lead 
them either to despairing loneli- 
ness or to abundant living. 

Speaking in a home for aged 
persons, I pointed out that they 
had achieved a rich backlog of 
experience. If it could be used 
wisely and well, they would be 
able to produce fruits that would 
give them satisfaction and also 
help others. I helped them organ- 
ize a spiritual-life study group, in 
which they opened new doors on 
life and developed a usefulness 
in intercessory prayer. Now they 
take time each day to cultivate 
the growing edge of their spirits, 
not selfishly but as instruments in 
the hands of God. 

Medical studies indicate that 
the physical aging process is 
hastened or retarded by the way 
a person thinks. If he keeps an 
active interest in life and remains 
useful, he stays young. If he gives 
up, settles back, and closes the 
doors on life, then life closes the 
doors on him. 

When the major work of life 
is done as far as physical activity 
is concerned, the time is ripe for 
spiritual growth. Many persons 
put this off because other duties 
make their demands. In the 
mature years such necessities no 
longer hinder the enriching of 
spiritual insight. 

Increasingly, communities are 
being developed to allow persons 
of mature years to enjoy creative 
experience. The church may well 
encourage such activity. 

Some of the most successful 
small-group activities of our par- 
ish have been with those who 
have lived a long time and have 
much to share. One group of re- 
tired men meets regularly for 
recreation and fellowship. A 
group of widows meets to sew 
and share their interests. The 
church activity becomes a focal 
point for life and friendship, and 
they do not need to retreat into 
escapes to relieve their loneliness. 
They are not alone because they 
have found a way to keep on 
growing and sharing life. 
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The Power of the Tongue 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED / HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Proverbs 6:12-19; 15: 
1-7: James 1:19-20, 26; 3; 4:11-12. 
This treatment deals with the por- 
tion printed in the students’ peri- 
odicals. 


JAMES 3:1-12 


In this passage the author was 
deeply concerned with the use of 
the tongue. He started out by say- 
ing that too many people (in a.p. 
80-100, at which time the author 
wrote) thought they should be 
teachers. But in his opinion many 
of these had not taken time to 
study and be informed before as- 
suming the responsibilities of 
teaching others what to believe. 

Verse 1. I know from experi- 
ence the grave responsibility of 
those who teach. Ideas are the 
basic motivating forces of human 
beings. What a person thinks is 
highly significant, for his ideas 
turn his feet and his life in certain 
directions. Communists, Nazis, 
Blackshirts—all act in certain 
ways because of ideas. 

He who teaches does more than 
receive prestige. He directs human 
lives. Misdirection calls for the 
greatest condemnation: “You 
know that we who teach shall be 
judged with greater strictness.” 

Before each class period opens, 
church-school teachers need to 
ask themselves: What statements 
am I offering today? Are they 
really true? If true, are they sig- 
nificant? Do they really matter in 
the lives of people? Do I present 
them in such a way as to lift, in- 
spire, challenge, and aid men to 
better living? 

The Prophet of the Restoration, 
one of the greatest of teachers, de- 
clared that God had given him an 
educated tongue—so that he could 
use words that would lift those 
who were weary (Isaiah 50:4). 


Teachers’ words are as power- 
ful as dynamite. Their words can 
encourage a man to break up the 
stony ground—to pluck out and 
destroy that which is evil so that 
a better structure can be built 
in its place (compare Jeremiah 
1:10). 

Verse 2. If a man thinks incor- 
rectly or thinks sinfully, it is 
bound to come out in his speech. 
But if a man thinks correctly and 
therefore “makes no mistakes in 
what he says,” then he surely is 
“a perfect man.” Jesus is our 
supreme example here. 

Verses 3-5. Small things con- 
trol large things. Thus “we put 
bits into the mouths of horses that 
they may obey us.” A bit controls 
the horse’s whole body. So also 
great ships, “though . . . driven 
by strong winds, .. . are guided by 
a very small rudder wherever the 
will of the pilot directs.” So also 
the small tongue “boasts of great 
things.” 

How many times has the course 
of history been changed because 
of a few choice words on the 
tongue of a man or a woman? 
Think of Deborah (in the period 
of the judges), Elijah, Nehemiah, 
Paul, Constantine, Martin Luther, 
Joan of Arc, Abraham Lincoln, 
Winston Churchill. “How great a 
forest is set ablaze by a small 
fire!” 

Verse 6. “The tongue is a fire.” 
It can be an incendiary bomb. It 
can incite to riot; it can calm the 
crowds; it can develop mob hys- 
teria; it can pour oils on the 
roughened waters. Fiery words 
have started wars, destroyed noble 
friendships, broken up marriages 
and homes. 


A soft answer turns away wrath, 
but a harsh word stirs up anger 
(Proverbs 15:1). 
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Insulting words make wounds that 
are hard to heal. Harsh words 
burn like fire and leave scars that 
last for decades. 

“The tongue is an unrighteous 
world among our members” is 
more meaningfully translated “the 
tongue, a world of unrighteous- 
ness among the various members 
of the body.” For the tongue gets 
us into so much trouble. “Oh, if 
I just hadn’t said that!” we ex- 
claim. The tongue is a fire “stain- 
ing the whole body.” 

The unbridled, undisciplined 
tongue sets on fire the cycle 
(course) of human nature. So- 
ciety, when filled with gossip, false 
claims, and distorted statements 


about reputations and business 
practices, soon falls apart. Bad 
social relations result from a 
tongue that has been “set on fire 
by hell.” 

Verses 7-8. Every type of wild 
creature can be tamed—‘“beast 
and bird, . . . reptile and sea 
creature”—but no man can tame 
another man’s tongue. Each man 
must tame his own tongue, which 
can be done only by thinking 
right thoughts and developing in- 
ner disciplines such that the 
tongue acts in harmony with good 
thoughts. 

Verses 9-12. The writer ob- 
serves the orderliness of nature— 
fresh water comes from a spring, 


brackish water from still waters. 
A fig tree yields its own fruit, 
never that of another kind of tree 
or plant. 

Should not a disciplined Chris- 
tian also have orderliness in the 
fruit of his living? One who prays 
should never curse. He who 
brings a message of hope, inspira- 
tion, and challenge should not let 
those same lips bear falsehood 
or pass on cheap and filthy stories; 
nor should he permit sarcastic 
words, which cut and wound, to 
pass his lips. 

A divided house cannot stand, 
nor can a divided tongue form 
words that bring healing and up- 
lift to mankind. 


LEADER’S HELPS fp JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Our third lesson in the unit on 
“The Fruits of Wisdom” deals 
with the important subject “The 
Power of the Tongue.” At this 
session you will be considering 
very practical matters. The main 
question will be: How can we use 
the tongue as a powerful Chris- 
tian witness? (Note the aim or 
purpose of the lesson as stated in 
Wesley Quarterly.) 

Read the Scripture passages in 
full in your Bible, and read as 
much as you have time to read 
in The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary about the background of 
these selections. Go over the stu- 
dent materials carefully. You can 
use Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student to supplement each other, 
along with Epworth Notes and 
The International Lesson Annual. 
Clovis G. Chappell’s article “That 
I May Not Sin With My Tongue” 
(pages 1-3) will prove a helpful 
resource for this lesson. 

Reflect upon these materials, 
and give some thought to organiz- 
ing them as you would like to 
present the lesson. Think about 
the places in your presentation 
where you would like to spend 
some time in class discussion. 
(Some teachers like to alternate 
between the lecture-type presen- 
tation and discussion periods dur- 
ing the session.) 


A simple, broad outline is sug- 
gested below. Perhaps you can 
use these main headings as topics 
under which to arrange your ma- 
terials, filling this outline out in 
greater detail for your own refer- 
ence. 

Approach your task prayer- 
fully. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The value of speech 
II. Christian witness 
III. The church and the gospel 


To BEGIN 


Consideration of the biblical 
basis for the lesson is a good way 
to begin. The explanation, in 
Wesley Quarterly, of the Scrip- 
ture passages, along with supple- 
mentary material from your own 
reading, will give the class an ex- 
cellent background for the lesson. 
Taylor states in Adult Student 
that all the Scripture for the day 
serves to demonstrate “the power 
of the tongue,” and this is your 
subject. 

If you wish to avoid straight 
lecturing in your opening section, 
have people in the class prepared 
to read the selections involved and 
intersperse your comments. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The value of speech 
In the student materials much 


is made of the power of speech. 
Words have moved men to act 
nobly; words have also intimi- 
dated men. Ask your class to help 
you list things that speech has 
motivated people to do. 

You will point out, perhaps 
even without our suggesting it, 
that the tongue is, at the same 
time, the best part of man and his 
worst. The Japanese have a 
proverb that says, “The tongue is 
but three inches long; yet it can 
kill a man six feet high.” Sir 
Philip Sidney once said, “No 
sword bites so fiercely as an evil 
tongue.” And Pythagoras of an- 
cient Greece declared, “A wound 
from a tongue is worse than a 
wound from a sword; for the lat- 
ter affects only the body, the 
former the spirit.” Doubtless, the 
members of your class will want 
to add favorite quotations on the 
subject of the power of the tongue. 

You will want to pitch the dis- 
cussion on the level of the posi- 
tive value of speech. It is easy 
to condemn the wrong use of the 
tongue. Gossip comes in for its 
share of condemnation, even by 
gossips. One is reminded of the 
woman who said, “I hate to repeat 
gossip, but what else can I do 
with it?” 

Literature is laden with words 
that men desire to keep and pass 
on as heritage. How many of our 
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words are immortal? How much 
of our speech represents deathless 
expression of insight and wisdom? 

In order to move the discussion 
into the positive area, ask your 
class for examples of immortal 
speech. Why have these words 
lived, and why will they be re- 
membered? 

You will wish to follow the 
other lesson materials in point- 
ing out that speech is one major 
difference between man and other 
forms of life. Speech is a char- 
acteristic of man’s intelligence. 
Man alone, in all nature, has the 
ability to communicate ideas by 
the symbolism of words. True, 
nature has what Emerson called 
a vocabulary; nature is full of 
symbols of the idea of beauty, 
the idea of power, and the like. 
Yet only man is articulate. Man 
can think and talk abstractly, sub- 


stituting sounds and _ written 
symbols for concepts. 

You will wish to point out that 
this distinguishing human char- 
acteristic of speech is a part of 
the totality we call man. The 
tongue is a member of the body. 
What a man does with his speech 
is determined by what the man, as 
a total man, is like. An unruly 
tongue is not unruly of itself; it is 
a member of an unruly man. The 
tongue does not tell lies of itself. 
A lying tongue is the instrument 
of a lying man. By the same token, 
a man’s good or desirable use of 
his tongue is that man’s mind and 
will in action. A man whose 
speech is acceptable to God is a 
good man speaking. 

One of the values of speech, 
therefore is to reveal the good 
things of human experience. At its 
best, speech becomes the expres- 





and of 
thoughts that are good, honest, 
and worthy of communication. 


sion of experiences 


II. Christian witness 


If you have followed this line of 
development, you are ready to in- 
troduce the important idea of the 
Christian use of the tongue to 
witness. The teacher uses his 
tongue to communicate ideas. The 
believer uses the power of speech 
in his witness. 

It may prove useful to recall 
some of the great witnessing re- 
corded in the Bible. Perhaps you 
would like to ask the group to 
join you in citing some instances. 
One thinks of Paul’s speech be- 
fore Agrippa (Acts 26), Peter’s 
sermon on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2:14-36) , Stephen’s defense 
(Acts 7:2-53), and others. One 
also thinks of Peter’s confession 


Misuse of the tongue is a contradiction of our Christian profession. 


Harold M. Lambert 
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of faith as recorded in Mark 8:29 
and his denial of his Lord as re- 
corded in Mark 14: 66-72. 

Refer to these incidents of 
Peter’s witness and of his subse- 
quent denial of Jesus as a basis 
for emphasizing the need to sup- 
port one’s word with consistent 
behavior. All too often we also 
are caught in inconsistency be- 
tween our creed and our conduct, 
between our beliefs and our be- 
havior. We tend at times to deny 
with our lives what we assert 
with our tongues. 

You may wish to point out that 
Christian witness involves more 
than verbal testimony. The spoken 
part of our witness is but the 
vocalization of an inner experi- 
ence. It is easy to try to imitate 
genuine witness by verbal testi- 
mony. But for Christian experi- 
ence there is no imitation. 

The Hebrews were warned by 
Isaiah that God knew that they 
praised him with their lips while 
their hearts were far from him 
(Isaiah 29:13). Jesus warned 
against saying “Lord, Lord” while 
not doing the will of God (Mat- 
thew 7:21-23). You may wish to 
use these biblical illustrations in 
relation to the section “Our Op- 
portunity to Witness” in Adult 
Student. 

You may find it helpful to lead 
your class next in a discussion of 
“A Credo for Witnessing”. (Wes- 
ley Quarterly). Have your class 
criticize and discuss the points in 
this credo. What comments do 
the members of the class have? 

As you examine the credo, what 
implications do you see in it for 
more than verbal testimony? Does 
it touch at all upon contemporary 
social problems? Is the fourth 
point, for example, related to the 
question of race relations? Thus 
you can lead into the third main 
division of your presentation. 


III. The church and the Gospel 


It may be helpful to suggest 
at this juncture that the individ- 
ual Christian is not alone in the 
matter of Christian witness. The 
whole church is a fellowship wit- 
nessing to the effectiveness of 
Christian experience. True, the 
church gets caught in incon- 


sistencies in its witness just as 
individuals do. But the church 
stands in history and in the con- 
temporary world as a body of be- 
lievers seeking to make the gospel 
articulate. The church is a cor- 
porate witness. 

You may want to refer to the 
fact that a few years ago a prom- 
inent theologian published a book 
under the title Let the Church Be 
the Church.1 Many persons feel 
that the church gets so over- 
organized and is involved in so 
many activities that it ceases to 
keep foremost its main concern 
with witnessing. Yet is there not 
a witness involved in these ac- 
tivities of the organized church? 
Should the church, any more than 
an individual, simply speak and 
not act? 

The class may want to evaluate 
some of your church’s activities 
and connectional interests with a 
view to assessing the value of 
their witness. A critical examina- 
tion of our activity is always in 
order. Perhaps the class may have 
some suggestions as to ways in 
which the witness of your church 
may be made more effective with 
respect to your church’s corporate 
action. 

Note the discussion in Adult 
Student concerning the need for 
the church to use mass media of 
communication to witness in the 
modern world. Certainly business 
organizations (many of them ad- 
vertising products we deem harm- 
ful to human welfare) have found 
these mass media effective. 

How do we cope, however, with 
the problems of personnel and 
expense if we are to use these 
means of communication? Your 
class is mindful of the fact that 
today’s corporations spend mil- 
lions of dollars on their advertis- 
ing. Are Christian people too poor 
to command such resources? Is 
the gospel of so little importance 
to us that we are unable to find 
and use the most effective ways 
to communicate it? 

You may wish to make the ob- 
servation that the millions spent 
by manufacturers in advertising 
their products come from the sale 


1 By Elmer G. Homrighausen; out of print. 


of those products. To the business- 
man, advertising is not charity. 
He will tell you that “advertising 
pays.” Is it too much a venture of 
faith even to suggest that the 
gospel, proclaimed through the 
most far-reaching media at our 
disposal, might bring in such re- 
turns in new persons won to 
Christ and new resources dedi- 
cated to him as to justify a bold 
investment of the resources we 
now have? 

Make it clear that you do not 
mean to “commercialize the 
gospel” but that you do think it 
would be wise if we could find 
ways to use effectively for the 
Christian witness the mass media 
of communication now dominated 
by commercial enterprise. 

Consider this statement from 
Adult Student: “Jesus told us to 
‘go into all the world,’ and the 
power of the tongue thus magni- 
fied [through mass media] can do 
this as never before.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You may feel it would be help- 
ful to have someone report on the 
activities of our Methodist Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commis- 
sion (office: 1525 McGavock 
Street, Nashville 3, Tennessee). 
Someone else could be selected to 
report on the work of our Com- 
mission on Public Relations and 
Methodist Information (office: 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York). Address an inquiry to 
each of these commissions. Suf- 
ficient material will be sent to 
provide the basis for interesting 
reports. 

Turn this information over to 
selected individuals and offer any 
suggestions you may have in con- 
nection with presenting the re- 
ports. Such contributions to the 
session may prove very enlight- 
ening to members of the class who 
do not realize that The Methodist 
Church is at work on the problem 
of using mass media for communi- 
cation of the gospel. 

A question period may follow. 
What are the limitations and ad- 
vantages of the use of mass 
media? What are the difficulties 
involved in our use of “free 
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time”? What sorts of programs 
would be most effective in pro- 
claiming the gospel while pre- 
serving the dignity of its message? 
What television programs, spon- 
sored by The Methodist Church, 
have been seen by members of the 
class, and what evaluation can be 
made of these presentations? 


In CLOSING 


A prayer that we may use our 
tongues effectively in Christian 
witness would be an appropriate 
way to bring the session to a 
close. Hymn 259 in The Method- 
ist Hymnal, “O Master, Let Me 
Walk With Thee,” could be sung 
or read by the group. 





THE COUNSELOR Vd EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


The Scriptures remind us that 
though the tongue is a small mem- 
ber, it can be quite dangerous. 
Like a serpent it can dart out of 
its cave to poison those who get 
in its way. 

The tongue is a highly educated 
member of our bodies. It has skill 
in organizing and _ directing 
sounds. Some sounds that come 
from the tongue are the most 
pleasant we will ever hear. Yet 
some of our sharpest injuries 
come from the tongue. 

We have learned much about 
talking in our day that helps us 
understand what is going on in- 
side a person as he talks. Talking 
is a type of behavior, and it re- 
flects a person’s state of being. 
Talking can be so guided that it 
will have therapeutic value. The 
psychiatrist need not use pills or 
surgery to heal an upset mind. He 
directs talk. Something in the 
talking process brings healing. 

As an instrument of communi- 
cation the tongue is a valued and 
skilled member. The tragedy 
comes when the skilled member 
is used to hurt and destroy. 

Evidently the tongue that 
wagged in the early church was 
hurtful. James in his Epistle 
makes special mention of the 
dangers that lie in unwise com- 
munication. 

In our day, with all the special- 
ized techniques by which the 
spoken word is transmitted, we 
must be especially careful to di- 
rect its use in proper channels. 
We can ultimately do this only 
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by being sure that the words 
spring from the right kinds of 
feelings. 

Communication, however, is a 
two-way proposition. Often per- 
sons hear what they want to hear. 
Pastors are sometimes amazed to 
find out what their hearers think 
they have said. Some phrase taken 
out of context, some idea twisted 
to suit the mind of the listener, or 
some thought misunderstood can 
change the meaning of what is 
said by the most careful tongue. 

What a privilege it is to hear 
inspiring words uttered with 
clarity and precision by a disci- 
plined and skilled tongue! In the 
history of the church one great 
factor in its growth and influence 
has been the divinely inspired 
preacher. 

The tongue may be an instru- 
ment to hurt or heal. It can in- 
spire or devastate. The use made 
of it is determined by the motives 
of the person behind the tongue. 

Each of us has a chance to ob- 
serve what we say, how we say it, 
and what the effect is upon the 
persons to whom we speak. Often 
we can look back and see that we 
might have been better off if we 
had learned that gentle art of 
“holding our tongue.” From Ver- 
mont, where the silent hills have 
cast their spell over those who 
live in its valleys, comes the say- 
ing, “Don’t break the silence un- 
less you can improve on it.” 
Silence can be as reverent and as 
inspiring as the language pro- 
duced by a skilled tongue. 

Before you speak, therefore, ask 
yourself: Is it true? Is it kind? Is 
it necessary? If what you would 
say does not pass this simple ex- 
amination, try silence. 














JUNE 25: 


The Fruits 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED 
HORACE R. WEAVER 





Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: James 2; 5; Galatians 
5:22-25. This treatment deals with 
the portions printed in the stu- 
dents’ periodicals. 


JAMES 2: 8-17 


Verse 8. This Scripture passage 
deals with the basic principle of 
Christianity: love. In the preced- 
ing seven verses (James 2:1-7) 
the author had discussed the 
question of how some persons 
treated (unbelieving) visitors 
who came to church. 

If the visitor was a rich person, 
they showed him deference and 
offered him the best seat with 
much bowing and polite wel- 
comes. But if the visitor was a 
poor man, he was spoken to rather 
gruffly and told to stand or sit 
wherever he could find a place. 
The author’s instruction was, 
“Show no partiality” (verse 1). 

Someone had apparently asked: 
Suppose we are kind to the rich 
visitor because we “love” him? 
The answer to this was, “If you 
really fulfil the royal law, accord- 
ing to the scripture, ‘You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself,’ 
you do well.” 

The “royal law” refers primarily 
to Leviticus 19:18, which states: 
“You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.” When Jesus was asked 
by a lawyer: “What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” Jesus asked 
in return: “What is written in the 
law?” The lawyer, in reply, in- 
cluded the passage from Leviticus 
19:18 concerning love; and Jesus 
approved it. (Luke 10:25-28.) It 
was a supreme, a “royal,” law. 

Jesus knew, however, that in 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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application his fellow countrymen 
(the Jews) had regarded the law 
as reading: “You shall love your 
Jewish neighbor as_ yourself.” 
Samaritans and other Gentiles 
were excluded from their concern. 

James too was concerned about 
the practice of love. He feared 
that many Christians loved rich 
visitors for reasons not acceptable 
to God. They often had an image 
of a fat contribution dancing be- 
fore their eyes as they welcomed 
the rich. If, however, they were 
sincerely concerned about the 
welfare of the rich, they were do- 
ing well. 

Verse 9. “If you show partiality, 
you commit sin.” Leviticus 19:18 
is valid, but Leviticus 19:15 is 
equally sound: “You shall not be 
partial to the poor or defer to the 
great.” God does not value a 
man’s life by physical standards. 
God does not look at his face to 
see his color or the deep lines 
written by hard work into his 
features, nor does he look at the 
cut or weave of garment he wears. 
God looks within. 

Verses 10-13. James called for 
consistency. The basic principle 
of love is violated in many ways, 
whether in act (as with murder or 
adultery) or in thought (as in de- 
sire or attitude). If a person vio- 
lates the intent of God’s law 
(which Christ taught was love— 
active care and concern for per- 
sons), then he is guilty of violat- 
ing the basic principle that 
undergirds all of God’s law. 
“Whoever keeps the whole law 
but fails in one point has become 
guilty of all of it.” You really care 
about all people, or you break the 
law of love. 

The conclusion of the matter is: 


“So speak and so act as those who 
are to be judged under the law 
of liberty.” “Under the law of 
liberty” means that he who 
studies and knows and does God’s 
will is truly free. Judgment under 
such knowledge and action is not 
to be feared. 

A good illustration of the fact 
that “judgment is without mercy 
to one who has shown no mercy” 
was given by Jesus, as recorded 
in Matthew 18:23-35. The king 
forgave a man who could not pay 
his debts, but he in turn refused 
to forgive a man who could not 
pay him his debts. The king called 
his servant back and gave him a 
second judgment—he who gave 
no mercy received no mercy. 

We face a challenge and pos- 
sibly a dreadful warning when we 
pray, as we do on Sunday 
mornings: “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” Mercy, kind- 
ness, real honest-to-goodness love 
—these are the absolute requisites 
for salvation. Fortunate is the man 
who has adorned his soul with 
the jewels of mercy, for “mercy 
triumphs over judgment.” A man 
who is merciful finds a merciful 
God trying his case. 

Verses 14-17. James argues that 
a man’s conduct must be con- 
sistent with his profession of faith. 
To say “I believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God” with one’s lips 
but not to let his spirit be ex- 
pressed in one’s actions is a flat 
denial. “If a man says he has 
faith,” that is, if he intellectually 


believes in the kind of God re- 
vealed by Christ, “but has not 
works,” his religion has no value. 
Even the devil believes in God— 
and shudders (verse 19)—but he 
is still the devil. 

The difference between a saint 
and a devil is not that one believes 
and the other disbelieves. Both 


‘saint and devil believe in God. 


But only the saint acts in harmony 
with his intellectual assent. He 
has faith; that is, he trusts (has 
confidence) in God. His actions 
2cree with his intellectual beliefs. 
His mind’s assent becomes the 
driving power for his emotions 
and deeds. 

A Christian who never gives to 
help the unfortunate, who is not 
interested in orphans or widows 
or in a missionary program, is in 
vital danger. For “faith by itself, 
if it has no works, is dead.” 


JAMES 5:7-8, 11 


The author admonishes his 
readers to be patient, like a farmer 
who waits for his grain to grow 
between “the early and the. late 
rain.” Palestine has two rainy 
seasons—the early (in October 
and November) and the late (in 
April and May). Jesus once re- 
ferred to the fact that the kingdom 
of God is like yeast—it takes time, 
perseverance, and patience to 
permeate the whole dough. 

A truly wise man will not de- 
mand immediate fruit. He is will- 
ing to wait, knowing that a patient 
faith, plus hard work, inevitably 
brings good results. 


LEADER’S HELPS ie JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This, the fourth lesson in the 
unit on “The Fruits of Wisdom,” 
brings our study to a close with 
a consideration of “The Fruits of 
Faith.” 

You will wish to reflect on your 
progress to date and the over-all 
aim of the unit. In this lesson you 
will want to bring into sharp focus 
the question, In what sense has 
the New Testament interpretation 
of Old Testament wisdom litera- 
ture resulted in true wisdom? 


How is Old Testament wisdom 
superseded by Christian faith? 

Study carefully the materials 
in Adult Student, Wesley Quar- 
terly, Epworth Notes, and The 
International Lesson Annual. 
Note, for your own reference, the 
points you have highlighted in 
your previous presentations. Now 
note the ideas you wish to em- 
phasize in this lesson. 

If you can find opportunity, talk 
with one or two individuals in 
your class about the effectiveness 
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of your approach to this unit so 
far. Ask for suggestions as to how 
the sessions may be made more 
interesting. Find out if these per- 
sons think the group would like 
more or less discussion by the 
class. Do these individuals think 
that all of the discussion should 
come at the end of your presenta- 
tion or that discussion should be 
interspersed among the various 
sections of the lesson? Try out 


Ewing Galloway 


“The word of the Lord abides for ever” (1 Peter 1:25). 


any suggestions given you; this 
keeps your teaching fresh. 
LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Old Testament wisdom 
II. New Testament faith 
III. Spiritual fruits 


To BEGIN 


Do you not feel that beginning 
with the biblical background for 
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the lesson is effective? Read, or 
have someone read, the full Scrip- 
ture text for the lesson. Utilize 
the explanation of the selected 
verses which you find in Wesley 
Quarterly, and supplement this 
with your own research in The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary on 
James and Galatians. 

If you do not desire to deal with 
the biblical background first, you 
may wish to begin the lesson by 





reference to the passage in Wesley 
Quarterly on Marcion’s attitude 
toward the Old Testament. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Old Testament wisdom 

You may wish to touch upon 
some of the insights gained in 
previous presentations. The unit 
deals with wisdom. The first les- 
son came to grips with the ques- 





tion of life’s deepest meaning for 
the Christian. In the second les- 
son two views of life were con- 
trasted—one, that of human 
reason, and the other, that of faith 
in the Christian revelation. The 
third lesson dealt rather prac- 
tically with the wise use of the 
tongue. 

In each case we saw the ful- 
fillment of Old Testament wisdom 
in New Testament faith. Human 
existence, old age, and the power 
of speech were each seen to have 
a fuller meaning and a greater 
usefulness in the faith described 
in the New Testament. But, you 
will wish to point out to your 
class, this does not mean we 
should abolish the Old Testament. 

In the course of the early his- 
tory of Christianity, some scholars 
were so taken with the obvious 
superiority of New Testament 
wisdom they rejected the Old 
Testament as authoritative Scrip- 
ture for Christians. But we can- 
not abolish our history. The New 
Testament was written largely— 
and the primitive church was 
made up mostly—of people who 
came into Christian truth by way 
of the Old Testament. As the law 
has been described by Paul as a 
“schoolmaster” (K.J.V.) to lead 
us to Christ, so the whole Old 
Testament may be regarded as a 
backdrop against which we see 
New Testament truth. 

Contemporary Christians are 
shocked when they hear for the 
first time that there have been 
some scholars who, early in the 
Church’s history, wanted to 
abolish the Old Testament as au- 
thoritative for Christians. But 
many modern Christians are, as 
stated in Wesley Quarterly, in- 
clined to neglect the Old Testa- 
ment. Draw the attention of the 
class to the fact that there is to- 
day among Christians a _ senti- 
mental regard for selected por- 
tions of the Old Testament, but 
little interest in pursuing a solid, 
adult examination of the Old 
Testament. 

If you wish to pursue this line 
of thought, you might make the 
observation that as Christians we 
are less informed and less objec- 
tive about biblical literature than 
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Christians have been, generally, 
through the ages, although the 
Bible is more readily available 
than ever before. 

Many Christians have an almost 
superstitious attitude toward the 
Bible. Evidence you might cite 
for this statement is the fact so 
many people regard all parts of 
it as equally authoritative. 

Those of us who teach Bible 
courses at the college level know 
with what little really adult re- 
ligious understanding students 
come to college. A quiz on the 
first day of class invariably re- 
veals that many students who re- 
gard the Bible’s authority super- 
stitiously do not know whether 
Paul or Moses lived first or how 
long ago Christ was born. 

Teachers of the humanities 
complain similarly that so many 
students have no perspective on 
history. 

This material may serve to il- 
lustrate your point. Modern man 
is described as the victim of am- 
nesia. He does not really know 
whence he came, who he is, or 
where he is going. One college 
president has remarked that the 
present generation has not read 
the minutes of the previous gen- 
erations. We are far from White- 
head’s definition of an educated 
man as one who can locate him- 
self in space and time. 

If you care to use these supple- 
mentary ideas, you will be able 
to tie them in with a discussion 
of the section “From Paganism to 
Christ” in Wesley Quarterly. 

While we would not read New 
Testament understandings back 
into Old Testament insights, the 
Old Testament does give us a 
point of perspective by which to 
appreciate the dimension of New 
Testament truth. 


II. New Testament faith 


Remind the class that the pur- 
pose of the unit is to show how 
the New Testament fulfills and 
supersedes the Old Testament. At 
this point you may wish to intro- 
duce a discussion of the relation 
of the Epistle of James to this 
lesson and to the unit generally. 
This epistle was regarded by 
Luther as “a straw epistle” and 


not properly a part of the in- 
spired Bible. Other scholars have 
thought of James as a New Testa- 
ment “book of wisdom” because 
of its practicality. James repre- 
sents quite a different approach 
to Christian truth from Paul’s at 
certain points. Less “theological” 
than Paul in certain respects, 
James insists, however, that faith 
must eventuate in works. 

The subject of the relationship 
between faith and works always 
makes for a lively discussion. You 
may wish to let your group in- 
dulge in this spiritual recreation. 
Practical-minded people like to 
quote James on the matter of 
faith without works being dead. 
The question is valid. Can faith 
alone save us? A question related 
even more closely with the unit 
is, Can wisdom alone save us? 
Is New Testament faith something 
more than wisdom? If so, what? 

In the unit previous to this we 
talked about the wisdom of a well- 
disciplined life. We also tried to 
show, however, that the achieve- 
ment of a living relationship with 
God is experienced at a higher 
level than that of self-discipline 
as such. God is the source of all 
true power and its control (disci- 
pline), you may wish to assert. 
Similarly, he is the source of all 
true wisdom. In this unit we have 
tried to show, you might go on 


to say, that God’s wisdom is 
higher than man’s reason. 

You will find a most helpful 
discussion of these concepts in the 
material in Adult Student. (See 
particularly the section “Wisdom 
and Discipline.”) You will also 
find useful the distinction made 
(in the section on “Wisdom and 
Salvation”) between wisdom and 
faith. You will probably wish to 
emphasize the thought that while 
wisdom gives us understanding, 
this is not a substitute for faith. 
Only in faith are we justified be- 
fore God. Yet (moving on to the 
section on “Faith and Works”) 
“ .. faith never stands alone in 
the experience of the Christian. 
Faith and conduct are necessary 
companions.” Note how the ma- 
terial in Adult Student harmo- 
nizes James and Paul. 

You may want to give some 
time to the discussion of the 
above. It will lead the group 
rather logically to the third main 
division of your presentation of 
the lesson. 


III. Spiritual fruits 


A comment on each of the fruits 
of the Spirit would be in order. 
Agan, you may wish to follow 
Adult Student. Here you will find 
a definition of each—love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, gentleness, self- 





New Testament Personalities 


During the next three months the International Lesson Series 
will bring a thirteen-lesson unit entitled “Lives That Speak for 
Christ.” It aims to inspire and encourage Christian living through a 
study of early followers of Christ. The July lessons are: 


July 2: Mary: Consecrated Motherhood 
July 9: Andrew: Bringing Men to Jesus 
July 16: Matthew: Salvation for the Outcast 
July 23: Mary and Martha: Friends of Jesus 
July 30: Thomas: Through Doubt to Faith 


RESOURCES * 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 7 and 8; Abingdon Press; $8.75 


per volume. 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10. 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller; 
Harper and Brothers; $7.95; indexed, $8.95. 


* Order from any Cokesbury store. 
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control. These gifts are the fruit 
by which we know the Spirit. The 
path of wisdom leads to faith in 
Christ as Savior and the presence 
of the Spirit in the individual’s 
life. These gifts, you may wish to 
point out with the writer of the 
lesson in Adult Student, “sum- 
marize well the New Testament’s 
fulfillment of the wisdom about 
the good and righteous life in the 
Old Covenant.” 

You may wish to add to the 
above some comments on the sec- 
tion “(New Added to Old” in Wes- 
ley Quarterly. In what ways does 
this writer feel that the New 
Testament “enriches” the Old? 
He specifies six ways. Have your 
class evaluate these. (You could 
put these items on the blackboard 
if your class does not have Wesley 
Quarterly.) 

These distinctions deal with a 
fundamental matter in New Testa- 
ment faith. Your use of them will 
help you bring the unit to an 
appropriate close. 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Someone has said, “It is not 
wisdom to be only wise.” These 
words caution us about the type 
of seer who has a proverb for 
every life situation but may fail 
to grasp the richest opportunities 
for finding life’s meaning. 

Martin Luther found that the 
discipline of works performed in 
the hope of finding salvation still 
left an inner void. Not until he 
found the meaning of faith did he 
find God for his own life. 

For a long time Protestants felt 
that only faith, not works, had 
value. Now we know that both 
faith and works are important, but 
the quality of one’s faith de- 
termines the nature of his works. 

Our modern study of human 
personality leads to an under- 
standing of faith that is far 


broader than mere intellectual be- 
lief. Science suvports the idea that 
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Do not overlook the questions 
provided in your lesson materials. 
Many of these questions are quite 
provocative. Select at least three 
and use them both to summarize 
the lesson and to get some idea 
as to how well you have presented 
the important concepts of the unit. 

You may wish to use the last 
few minutes of this section of your 
presentation for comments and re- 
actions from the group. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are two suggestions for 
your consideration: 

1. Using the questions sug- 
gested in your study material but 
not worked into your own pres- 
entation, have a discussion period. 
Select as many individuals as you 
have questions and ask each to 
answer a question. These selected 
persons could be invited to sit 
around a table at the front of the 
room and be asked by the class 
to defend or enlarge upon their 
answers. Similarly, members of 
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the lower levels of consciousness 
bear the marks of a design or pat- 
tern. Such study is revealing, 
among other things, the power of 
a person’s faith and convictions. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum of consciousness are ex- 
periences as hard to enter with 
rational approaches as are the 
lower levels of consciousness. 
These superconscious areas of 
mental life have always been a 
special concern for the religious 
mind, for they deal with special 
forms of power, visions, and rev- 
elations—those conditions we re- 
fer to as miraculous. 

At all three levels of mental 
activity, the unconscious, con- 
scious, and superconscious, the 
power of faith is at work to affect 
life. But the distinction between 
faith and wisdom needs to be 
clarified, for not all mental ac- 
tivity is within the range of logic 
or ordered thought. Faith does not 
give factual knowledge. Faith 
gives power and direction to the 
other faculties of the mind. A 








the class could be asked to com- 
ment upon the answers offered. 

2. Appoint a committee to work 
up a worship service, using The 
Methodist Hymnal, The Book of 
Worship, and the Scripture pas- 
sages used in this unit, as well as 
any other materials they may de- 
sire. Instruct the committee to 
make the service sufficiently brief 
that it could be used by the class 
at a subsequent meeting. 


In CLOSING 


Why not use the thoughtful 
and reverent prayer found in 
Wesley Quarterly? (See “Lesson 
Prayer.”) 

Call the attention of the group 
to the subject of the next unit. 
Meet with any individuals you 
plan to use in presenting the first 
lesson. 

Ask God, in your own private 
prayer, to grant that your teach- 
ing of the Word may take root in 
good and honest hearts and bear 
fruit in Christian living. 





mind that is naturally sound be- 
comes wiser when its activity is 
directed by faith. 

The Old Testament writers had 
a high regard for the wisdom that 
had accumulated from the long 
experience of men and had been 
passed down from generation to 
generation. Much of this wisdom 
was good and should live. 

The New Testament makes 
clear, however, that words of 
wisdom are inadequate without 
the spirit of love. The Sermon on 
the Mount is an eloquent appeal 
for right feelings to accompany 
the right thoughts. If men per- 
sist in doing right deeds for wrong 
reasons, they suffer internally. 
The way of the warm and under- 
standing heart makes demands on 
life, but it also fulfills important 
needs in life. 

The fruits of faith are the high- 
est type of wisdom—the way of 
understanding love that is basic 
to all true communication. This 
communication is good news for 
all who share in it. 
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REVIEWED BY JOHN W. COOK 


BOOKS 








The Church Shares Its Faith, by 
Dorothy McConnell. The 
Graded Press, 1961. 124 pages. 
$1. 


This is the sixth volume in the 
Basic Christian Book series. The 
author is co-editor (with Henry 
C. Sprinkle) of World Outlook. In 
her forthright, personal style, 
Miss McConnell has produced a 
valuable work. 

Anyone who is aware of the 
times in which he lives is aware 
of the fact that these are changing 
times for the missionary effort. 
Missionaries are going through 
chaotic experiences. The loss of 
personal possessions, hard as that 
is, pales into insignificance as de- 
voted Christians are being mar- 
tyred because of what the color 
of their skin symbolizes. 

Yet, Miss McConnell points out, 
there are rare and wonderful op- 
portunities for communication in 
our day, and communication is 
being made. The gospel is being 
preached, and the response is 
heartening. Perhaps the preaching 
is not done entirely in traditional 
ways; still non-Christian and 
Christian peoples of the world are 
often in communication with one 
another. 

“This sudden spurt of commu- 
nication has changed the concept 
of line-by-line, precept-upon-pre- 
cept communication of the gospel. 
l’ evangelism and Christian edu- 
cation are to be effective, the gos- 
pol must be presented in its dy- 
r omic force and with a swiftness 
rot heretofore expected of the 
© urch.” 

The word “missions” is giving 
\ ay to the word “mission.” When 
t 2 theological fog is cleared 
é vay, it is evident that the word 
1ission” denotes one church and 
( e gospel. The young churches 
| ve been fast to grasp this fact 
« d are endeavoring to train na- 
{ e missionaries for service to 
i air fellow men. “The concept 
C cries with it the idea that mis- 

m is to be exerted in any place 

ere there are men and women 


who have not had the gift of the 
gospel message.” 

The traditional view of the mis- 
sionary is changing, also. It is be- 
ing recognized more and more 
that the missionary communicates 
not only the gospel but also the 
culture out of which he comes. 
The view of the missionary as the 
patronizing benefactor is fast fad- 
ing, as, indeed, it must. 

A missionary must work with 
the leaders in the young churches 
as a partner. He must take great 
care not to exert unconscious au- 
thority. This does not mean that 
the day of the trained professional 
missionary is at an end. It simply 
means that his role has changed, 
and unless he recognizes that fact, 
his influence will be nil. The mis- 
sionary will have to keep himself 
informed as to what other agen- 
cies, such as the United Nations, 
are doing in the country where he 
is serving. 

Chapters 1 and 10 of this book 
were written by Fred Cloud, as- 
sociate editor of youth publica- 
tions of the Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church. He is at 
home in the field of missions, hav- 
ing written In Step With Time, 
Youth and Home Missions, and 
Youth Guide on Southeast Asia. 
His chapters are titled “The Faith 
That Compels Us” and “ ‘You 
Shall Be My Witnesses.’ ” 

All concerned Christians will 
become better informed if they 
read this book. It deals realisti- 
cally with the problems of the mis- 
sionary effort without losing sight 
of the fact that “the church’s mis- 
sion is pre-eminently to witness 
to God’s love for all mankind.” 

The Leader’s Guide, prepared 
by Mr. Cloud, will be of great 
value to leaders of groups using 
this thirteen-session unit. 

The guide for each session is 
broken into the following sec- 
tions: “Purpose of the Lesson,” 
“An Approach to This Session,” 
“Lesson Outline,” “Questions for 
Investigation and Discussion,” 
“Looking to the Future,” and 
“Additional Resources.” 


Views of the Biblical World, Vol- 
ume I: The Law. Arco Publish- 


ing Company, 1959. 303 pages. 
$25. 


This is a book I have intended 
to call to your attention for some 
time. If it is too expensive for you, 
perhaps your church library can 
order it. The book is 9 x 12 inches. 
It has 360 full-page four-color 
photographs of the Holy Land and 
surrounding areas. I have used it 
in teaching adults, and they say 
it is the best thing of its kind. I 
agree. Volume I covers events 
from Genesis to Moses’ death. 





ADVANCED STUDIES 


[Continued from page 23] 


Such a Protestantism will be the 
best possible influence on “our 
separated brethren of the Latin 
obedience.” Such a Protestantism 
will also become more profoundly 
Christian in the process, and thus 


more genuinely catholic. 


> Resources 

The Riddle of Roman Catholi- 
cism, by Jaroslav Pelikan; Abing- 
don Press, $4.* 

One in Christ, by Kristen Skyds- 
gaard, translated by Axel C. Kil- 
degaard (Muhlenberg Press, 
1957; $4)* views the Protestant 
and Catholic churches in the light 
of the ecumenical movement. 

Aputt TEACHER and Adult Stu- 
dent for February and March, 
1961, which include the unit, “Per- 
sonalities of the Early Christian 
Era,’ carry information about 
the church fathers. 


p> July-September 

Our next study will be based 
on Protestant Christianity, by 
John Dillenberger and Claude 
Welch (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
$1.45 *). The authors interpret 
Protestant Christianity through 
its theological development since 
the Reformation. 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 











Our Christian Heritage--Books to Simplify 
Lesson Preparation 


Christianity 
Past and Present 


The purpose of these books is to acquaint you with the progress 
of Christianity from Jesus’ ministry to current Protestant ac- 
tions . . . including a study of the life and teachings of Jesus. 
These popular editions are economical enough to own as many 
as you want and offer outstanding supplementary material for 
New Testament study and teaching. Make your selections and 
use the coupon below to order from Cokesbury today! 


s 


Cokesbury 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 
Western 
a 





Northeastern 
Region 
Boston 16 

%*& New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 


North Central Southwestern |Southern |Southeastern 
Region Region Region Region 
Chicago 11 
*Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 


Los Angeles 29 
Portland 5 


Dallas 7 
*San Francisco 2 any! 


Atlanta 3. |Baltimore 3 
Kansas City 6 


HNashville 3] Richmond 16 




















[] INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT STUDY, 
by Donald T. Rowlingson. An intense presentation of 
the origin of the New Testament, reflecting the chrono- 


C] PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY, 
berger and Claude Welch. A modern interpretation and 


by John Dillen- 
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historical survey of Protestantism through its develop- 
ment. Seen as a whole from a Protestant’s point of view, 
it is directed to the layman’s self-understanding of Prot- 
estant Christianity from the beginning of the Reformation 
Period. Paper binding. (SC) .......... postpaid, $1.45 


(1) THE LETTERS OF PAUL, by Albert E. Barnett. An 
unusual treatment of Paul’s letters to the local churches, 
in which the author re-creates the original conditions 
under which each was written. Shows the relevance of 
these messages of counsel to local churches in early days 
of Christianity, and their pertinence to present-day Chris- 
tian problems and needs. Paper. (AP) . . postpaid, $1.50 


(.0 THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS, by Charles 
M. Laymon. A comprehensive study of Jesus’ life, minis- 
try, and teachings—a fully developed outline for class- 
room situations. Contains suggested readings, index of 


subjects, and Scripture. Cloth. CAP) .. . . postpaid, $3.00 





logical development of events in their literary and logical 


importance. Cloth binding. (MC) ..... postpaid, $3.95 


[1] THE MASTER: A Life of Jesus Christ, by Walter 
Russell Bowie. Here is the humanly portrayed story of 
the Personality of Jesus—combining scholarship and spir- 
itual insight in an effort to convey an understanding of 
the balance between the spiritual and humanistic nature 
portrayed in Jesus’ life. Paper. (SC) .. . . postpaid, $1.45 


Cokesbury Book Catalog .......... postpaid, FREE 


Please send me the bocks indicated. 
(J Charge te My Account 
Add State Sales Tax Where it Applies 


(J Payment enclosed 


SEND TO 





Street 





City ( ) State __— 





